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THE THIRD AND STILL LARGER LONDON 


AUOND ta 


will be the most comprehensive 
public demonstration of High Fidelity 
equipment ever staged in this 
country. 


All leading manufacturers will be 
exhibiting and demonstrating under 
domestic conditions, the latest 
developments in audio equipment. 


Lovers of music of all types, if they 
are true to their enthusiasm should 
hear for themselves how exactly 
and faithfully their favourite passages 
can be played back to them. 

COMPLIMENTARY TICKETS AVAIL- 


ABLE FOR EACH DAY FROM YOUR 
RADIO, MUSIC OR GRAMOPHONE 


1a 








THE 
LONDON 


AUDIO FAIR, 1958 
will be held at the 
WALDORF HOTEL 
Aldwych, W.C.2 
on Friday 18th 


Saturday 19th 
Sunday 20th 
Monday 21st 

APRRIL 


I} a.m. until 9 p.m. 








DEALER. IF YOU HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY SEND STAMPED 


ADDRESSED ENVELOPE AND STAT 


TICKETS ARE REQUIRED. 


Exhibition Office, 42 Manchester Street, London, W.1! 


FOR WHICH DAY 
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NEW 
‘LINKED DEPOSIT’ 
PLAN 

















An extra 10/- per cent 
per annum on half of 
your ‘Planet’ Investment 


When announced to existing shareholders, the Planet “Linked Deposit” 
Plan met with instant success. It was something new in Building Society 
Finance and gave more Interest and greater security to the Inyestor. It is 
now open—with all its advantages—to new Investors in the Planet Building 
Seciety. Briefly the Plan is as follows. Half your Investment can be at the 
high and special deposit rate of 44% net; the other half in Shares at 33% 
net. It is strictly limited; you cannot have more than half your entire 
investment on deposit at this exceptionally high rate of Interest. But on 
this half, whatever happens to Interest rates in general, you are guaranteed 
the full 44°% net for twelve months. 








Full details of this new plan can be obtained from 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 8Q., LONDON, E.C.2 Tel: MONarch 8985 
FOUNDED 1848 (Member of The Building Societies Association) 





The Rt. Hen. Lord Hailsham, Q.C. 
Appeals for 
CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes ; “The Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund, 
which is under the highest medical 
and scientific direction, is con- 
tinually engaged in the work of 
Cancer Research in its own 
_ modern laboratories. The work is 
now to be still further increased in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Very heavy expenditure is involved, and help is urgently needed 
from generous-hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, therefore, that 
the appeal may evoke a most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 
The fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without state 
aid. New lines of research are starting ; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 
Please send a gift te the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincola’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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LITTLE FATHER: 


ULGANIN’s fall was expected. Khrushchev’s assump- 
Be of the premiership was not. It contradicts so 

blatantly the theory of ‘collective leadership’ of which 
has has spoken so much. It goes against a thesis frequently 
put forward in the Central Committee and elsewhere. 
In fact his own assumption of the leading role in the Party’s 
organisation, in March, 1953, was due precisely to a Central 
Committee decision that it was unsuitable for both posts to 
remain in the hands of one man—Malenkov. 

Bulganin voted with the anti-Khrushchev group during the 
coup of June last year, and only changed sides at. the last 
moment. He is said to have then been given a last warning. 
It seems likely that he has offended again, and one story is 
that he opposed a proposal of Khrushchev’s to bring 
Malenkov to trial. His fall is certainly proof that the rat-race 
continues. The struggle for power was not abated simply by 
the purge of Malenkov and Molotov. Khrushchev, nearly 
twenty years older than Stalin when he first came to power, 
is crowding into a year manceuvres that took Stalin nearly a 
decade. It was not until 1936, exactly ten years after he had 
first gained a majority in the Politburo, that Stalin was able 
to start killing his Party opponents. He was faced first of all 
with a struggle against his own supporters who opposed such 
a move. The reasons for Khrushchev’s wanting Malenkov 
dead are obvious enough. The younger man has enormous 
support. And anything short of killing him would leave the 
possibility that he might make a comeback, like Gomulka. 
Yet many even of Khrushchev’s supporters must feel chary 
of starting the purges all over again. 


* * * 


The rise to supreme power of the man who in 1952 ranked 
as number eight has various causes. Khrushchev is experi- 
enced at intrigue and manceuvre, as anyone at a high level 
under Stalin had to be. And then he has had.a number of 
strokes of luck. And previous contenders for power were not 
inclined to treat him as a major threat—because of his evident 
mediocrity in many respects. 

The greatest danger may lie in his very luck. Already 
sanguine by nature, he now seems to feel that the stars are on 
his side, a result often brought on in insufficiently self-critical 
rulers by long runs of success, as in the cases of Hitler and 
Napoleon. Khrushchev’s adventurism and brinkmanship have 
already caused great social upsets in Russia. And it is to be 
feared that now he has supreme power they are not likely to 
contribute much to world peace. 

Just the same, it is very unlikely that the struggle for power 
is over even temporarily. The Party Presidium is packed with 
his supporters. But bonds of this sort do not count for much 
in Soviet conditions. Malenkov was always seen arm-in-arm 


with Beria at receptions, until he had him shot. Khrushchev’s 


BIG BROTHER 


political association with Bulganin has been demonstratively 
friendly for more than ten years. And his own nominees and 
allies, all of them hard-faced men who have done Well out of 
the purges, will have their eyes open, ready to strike him down 
whenever he shows signs of no longer serving their purposes. 
They may fail. But their replacements will do the same. If he 
hangs on until he dies a natural death, in eight or ten years’ 
time, say, he will be doing better than many present handi- 
cappers would expect. 
* * * 

Khrushchev is that sinister type of character—the able, 
stupid, dynamic, self-satisfied man. But the recent purges have 
removed from the leadership almost everybody with a trace 
of more critical intelligence. The standard of Stalin’s Polit- 
buro was such that Litvinov used to take the enormous 
risk of warning Western diplomats and correspondents 
of the dangers likely to arise from their complete ignorance 
of the world. That can now be seen as but the first stage of - 
the degeneration of rule that set in in the Thirties. The present 
collection are cruder still. So much so, in fact, that if 
Khrushchev were to die tomorrow we should probably look 
back on him as a fine mind and sensitive heart compared 
with Kirichenko or Aristov, or the new First Vice-Premier, 
Kozlov, formerly Stalin’s chosen mouthpiece in the campaign 
for the Doctors’ Plot purge. Yet better alternative leaders 
undoubtedly exist, even within the Party, and events may yet 
bring them forward. New ideas are abroad in Russia, and the 
Khrushchevites have not yet succeeded in either crushing or 
canalising the ‘revisionist’ menace. Meanwhile, Khrushchev’s 
own character is now a more important factor than ever in 
world affairs. And it will be of benefit to everyone if this time 
we do not have to pass through a phase of illusion like that 
which once had people in this country referring to Stalin as 
‘Uncle Joe.’ 

Any immediate alternative to Khrushchev would share 
most of his opinions and much of his ruthlessness. But in the 
present state of international affairs it is not so much the 
opinions of the leading statesmen that matter as their ability 
to think prudently and realistically. Nixon is preferable to 
Dulles, not for his political complexion but for his clarity of 
thought and immunity from cant. If Curzon and not Baldwin 
had become Prime Minister, if Theodore Roosevelt had 
survived to be Republican President instead of Harding, we 
might have avoided many troubles. Khrushchev’s apparent 
flexibility has been purely and solely in matters of tactics. He 
has shown himself basically to be the serf of his dogmas and 
monomaniacally determined to get his own way at all costs. 
This is a bad lookout for all of us. As for the unfortunate 
Russians, it will not be the first time that someone claiming 
to be their Little Father has turned out to be Big Brother 
after all. 





Who is to Blame? — 


By 


It is hoped by careful experiment 
to equip the human body for travel 
in outer space. No one has experi- 
mented in adjusting it to the post 
of Prime Minister of France. Per- 
haps the prospect of success is too 
slight; or, maybe, it has been calcu- 
lated that the sources of the strain-in the French 
political system usually terminate it by their own 
automatic action, producing a government crisis 
just in time to save the Premier from collapse. 
M. Gaillard is the youngest Prime Minister France 
has ever had, and he has continued to show a fine 
imperturbable front in the Assembly, but it was a 
very tired man who saw the Assembly off on its 
month’s holiday during the night of Friday to 
Saturday and then snatched a little rest himself. 

This, no doubt, is one reason why the Govern- 
ment has seemed to look on while a nation-wide 
hold-up was in preparation for Tuesday, with 
the Socialist-led and Catholic-led unions playing 
their part alongside the Communist-fed ones. 
Tuesday’s strike seems to have been widely effec- 
tive; though the individualism of France always 
leaves more room for hope that somebody will be 
carrying on somewhere than in countries with a 
more uniform and disciplined trade-union system. 

The Government has at all events very little 
scope for negotiation and manceuvre. Fighting as 
it is to save a million or two pounds by delaying 
payment of the pocket-money pensions due to all 
ex-Servicemen (the real pensions to those suffer- 
ing different degrees of permanent incapacitation 
have been increased) it cannot afford to cover the 
increased deficits of the railways that would result 
from granting the men’s demands. One surrender 
leads to another. The wage bill of nationalised 
industries is over £800 million a year. To give way 
in one big sector would lead to giving way in 
another. It would also lead to even more pressing 
demands from the servants of the State in the 
ministries and the prefectures, the post offices and 
social insurance offices. The officials (except the 
police) all have the right to strike. 

One of the most serious aspects of French 
governments’ declining authority is the impossi- 
bility of putting across to the public the grim limi- 
tations within which any government now has to 
work. The overdrafts negotiated in January with 
various international financing organisms and the 
American Treasury were presented to the public 
as ‘unconditional.’ France had made herself 
credit-worthy by her own restrictions. But in fact 
those restrictions were the conditions of credit. 
The Government cannot satisfy the demands for 
wage increases without risking the loss of her 
right to a foreign exchange overdraft. That fact 
has evidently never been absorbed by the masses 
of the nation. But, then, the Government preferred 
to describe France as virtuously thrifty rather than 
as in the hands of her bankers. Similarly, compli- 
cated methods of accounting have concealed the 
full cost of the war in Algeria. It is officially about 
a milliard francs (£800,000) a day, but in fact it is 
probably twice as great. Both M. Chaban-Delmas, 
the Minister for National Defence, and a Right- 
wing general in retirement, General André Zeller, 


DARSIE GILLIE 


Paris 


have implicitly admitted this recently by acknow- 
ledging that the ordinary national defence budget 
carries part of the burden as well as that for 
abnormal expenditure in Algeria. But this would 
have to be proclaimed loudly and clearly to be 
understood, and proclaimed by somebody who 
had not hitherto denied it. 

What the ordinary man does appreciate is the 
failure of official statements to add up. The war 
in Algeria has repeatedly failed to end within the 
next last quarter of an hour. The cost of living has 
not been perceptibly stabilised. Something is 
wrong. Someone, or, more probably, a lot of 
people, have lied. Partly this can. be put on the 
foreigner. Americans and Britons have not proved 
the friends they should be. Tunisians, whose coun- 
try France modernised and to whom she gave 
their independence, have been prolonging the 
Algerian rebellion by allowing arms to pour 
through their territory from Egypt and Syria, and 
now from behind the Iron Curtain. Morocco, 
momentarily considered a virtuous country with 
a respectable standard of behaviour, is claiming 
half the Sahara. 

But the misbehaviour of foreigners is recognised 
in France, like most other countries, as not less 
normal than it is regrettable, and cannot account 
for everything. The violent campaigns of Socialists 
against Conservatives and Conservatives against 
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Socialists, although both are in the Government, 
have already illustrated the need for putting the 
blame somewhere near at home. Circus-riding 
Prime Ministers have had to keep their balance 
while the horses on which they were standing 
snapped at each other. But a more sinister note is 
now creeping in. The word ‘traitor’ has followed 
that of ‘defeatist’ into the respectable political 
vocabulary of the Centre and Right. It was fre- 
quently heard this weekend during the congress of 
the dissident Radicals—those members of the 
party who broke away from it when M. Mendés- 
France gained momentary control of the machine, 
This is a small body of deputies, only a dozen, but 
it can give an air of republican respectability to 
attitudes that would be less contagious if only 
expressed by the Conservative Independents, 
themselves a hundred strong, or by the score of 
Gaullists. The dissident Radicals, too, are effec- 
tively led by the ambitious and resolute M. André 
Morice, who used his short tenure of the Ministry 
of National Defence under M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
to set himself well in the public eye as a potential 
saviour of his country. 

The words ‘defeatist’ and ‘traitor’ have a very 
unpleasant ring in France. It is not more than a 
dozen years since they involved real danger to the 
life or liberty of the persons to whom they were 
attached. This clamour on the Right has already 
induced the Government to confiscate weeklies 
and now a book—the famous La Question of 
Henri Alleg—after it had sold 65,000 copies! 
When intelligent men become as silly as that, there 
is something very unhealthy in the wind. 


Tell Pale-Hearted Fear, It Lies! 


By 


LL over the world this generation is haunted 
A ana obsessed by fear. The historic event of 
Easter Day is the basic condition of finding any 
satisfying answer to it. That event, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from death, is the basic material 
of such an answer, which always has to be further 
formulated. To those whose lives fear is ruining, 
and whose hope is being destroyed, it is not 
enough to say, Christ is risen, and then to say 
no more. Those who make policy, and have to 
decide what is to be done next about hydrogen 
bombs, wages and the cost of living, the frighten- 
ing wave of destructiveness among adolescent 
boys and the like, have to take up the parable 
from the point of the Cross and the Empty Tomb, 
and to translate into their own technical language 
the fact of the given deliverance and to work it 
out in the practicalities of policy. It is difficult 
enough in all conscience to do this, but they will 
never do it with conviction unless they believe 
that in the last analysis disaster is not final and 
catastrophe is an estate which can be answered. 
As a matter of fact, it is a constant truth of 
history that men of spiritual genius, struggling 
to interpret total loss, may make the agony all 
round them yield the greatest advances of the 
human. mind. Isaiah did that when he had to 
square the omnipotence of God with the exile 
in Babylon. How much more still has Christ, 





* Canon of Winchester. 


ROGER LLOYD* 


defeated and triumphant, changed the world's 
history. 

The Cross and the Tomb at Calvary are a 
touchstone to interpret all our experience, and a 
pledge that behind darkness there is always light, 
and behind despair there is always hope. But 
these are words, words and only words, meaning- 
less and irritating, to those who will not follow 
the evidence fairly and who take their false 
refuge behind the nineteenth-century idea of 
‘modern man’ rejoicing in the mechanistic world 
of the ‘uniformity of nature.’ Such a limited be- 
lief rules out all possibility of miracle. If nature 
is always and invariably uniform, the blind do 
not receive their sight, the lame never walk, and 
the dead have never been raised up. The Lord of 
all nature who came into the world is not on 
these terms allowed to be its master in the sense 
of changing, even exceptionally, its procedures. 
If He truly died, then He did not truly walk the 
world again in human flesh and blood. If the 
uniformity of nature governs even Him, then His 
resurrection is purely spiritual and holds no 
special hope or courage for us. If life was 
meaningless before that event, it is not given 


. fresh meaning by it. Far more than Blake's 


abstinence, the idea of the uniformity of nature 
as changeless dogma ‘sows sand all over the 
ruddy limbs and flaming hair.’ Even the most tre- 
mendous miracle of all, that God, the very 
Majesty of the Universe, became a man, would 
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then be true only in a very attenuated sense. 

Scientists of the highest distinction hold it to 
be no treason to scientific principle to believe that 
what the Gospels declared, and Christian ex- 
perience has verified afresh in every generation, 
about Christ on and after Easter Day is the truth. 
Refusing to be blinded by the dogma of the 
uniformity of nature, they follow the evidence. 
Those who knew Him before death saw and spoke 
with Him after death and daily took their lives 
in their hands to assert what, in the face of all 
probability, they knew to be the incredible truth. 
The tomb was empty and in spite of careful 
search no body was ever found. Pregnant mystery 
governed Palestine in those days and, little by 
little, has come to influence more and more of 


, the world. And the heart of this mystery is not 


only the superiority of spirit over matter. That 
is an academic, bloodless way of putting it. It is 
more the realm of spirit continuously asserting 
itself over the realm of matter, the continuous 
intervention of the personal energy of the 
spiritual world, which is God, in the course of 
events and the human lives of our own temporal 
and partially material world, which is history. 
Had the inexplicable events which we call 
miracles ceased abruptly at the Ascension, and 
if it were true that in our own or any other 
generation they happened no longer, that cer- 
tainly would cast doubt on the traditional reading 
of Easter. But miracles, the unpredictable asser- 
tions of overriding spiritual power and authority, 
happened then, and very certainly they happen 
now in bewildering profusion. That some people, 
who must otherwise have died, are cured by 
what can only be a direct intervention of God is 
a fact for which the evidence is overwhelming. 
All of us have heard of. some of them, and 
some of us have known personally a few of 
them. 

Many others, to their astonished bewilderment 
and, often enough, in a certain opposition to their 
own wishes in the matter, have suddenly and un- 
expectedly received what the mystics call the 
direct vision of God. Modern literature is full 
of it. We can make too much of this line of 
evidence. The facts do not allay our bewilder- 
ment, but rather increase it. The principles on 
which God chooses to heal X but not Y when, 
to all human seeming, Y is a worthier candidate 
than X, totally elude us. Why He should choose 
to show Himself directly to A but not to B 
is again a mystery beyond our comprehension, 
but the facts leave no doubt of the reality of His 
visitations. All the evidence asserts that the 
realm of pure spirit is intensely active, and of 
all this beneficent spiritual activity the story of 
Easter is the promise, the commentary and the 
interpretation. 

It meets our needs by answering our fears, and 
so it can enable politicians and all other rulers, 
since no Prime Minister, however great, can do 
much with or for a people fundamentally 
frightened. It looks as though it may be true, 
though no one could ever prove it, that fear 
governs more lives than it has ever done before. 
Innumerable people pass their lives in terror of 
disease and almost as many in fear of failure 
of every kind. Others fear death because they 
think it must be an end of personality and an 
obliteration of identity. The more reflective fear 
that life may turn out to be meaningless, and 


few fears are more paralytic than this, since if 
there is no resurrection that is exactly what 
history must inevitably be. Beyond all that there 
is the haunting terror of atomic catastrophe and 
the end of civilisation, the fear of all and the 
obsession of many. Fear persisted in has the 
dreadful power to create the very conditions it 
most dreads, and today it is the most malignant 
and powerful of all the enemies of our human 
state. 

All our hopes for progress, for peace and for 
the fullness of living turn in the end on our 
finding an answer to our quite chronic fearful- 
ness. With frightened people nothing can be done. 
The power to heal this disease is not in this 
world. Political calculations do not by them- 
selves bring peace. Medical science does not con- 
fer immunity from disease and death. Even the 
best psychologists cannot save secretly frightened 
boys from the danger of ruining their lives by 
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sharing in the shameful cruelty and destructive- 
ness of gangs. Of course, we cannot do without 
any of these things or skills. But they depend 
on a prior process which takes fear away and 
gives trust in its place and little by little trans- 
forms the lives of ordinary people until at last 
the politician and the scientist have people to 
lead and to serve who are confident and at ease. 
In the end it can be only by the active, though 
always unpredictable, energy of God that this sal- 
vation can come and in response to faith and 
prayer and sacrament. Easter is the demonstra- 
tion that this power is there to be bestowed, and 
history is the verification of its continuous avail- 
ability. If we are ever to tell pale-hearted fear 
it lies, Easter is the right moment for this essen- 
tial shout of defiance; and if we are to take up 
arms against the fear which so desperately afflicts - 
humanity, the Hill of Calvary is the point from 
which to start. 


Westminster Commentary 


ALL right, all right, all right..Al- 
though Taper was not as wrong as 
Mr. Randolph Churchill (well, you 
wouldn’t expect him to be, would 
you?), and had craftily leapt off 
the ‘Liberals-can’t-win’ bandwagon 
long before polling-day at Torrington, he did say, 
as long ago as July 5, 1957: 

The fact is, if the Liberals cannot win in North 
Dorset at this moment, they cannot win any- 
where, anywhen. The last prophecy I made seems 
to be paying off handsomely; here, then, is 
another to bolster my reputation as a modern 
Nostrodamus. At the next General Election the 
Liberals may or may not hold the seats they 
have; they will not gain another. It is written. 

Written it was, and before you start jeeering here 
is worse : after Rochdale I actually said: 

If Mr. Kennedy and the Liberals, with all his 
and their natural and unnatural advantages, and 
with the two major parties in the state they are 
at the moment, could not win Rochdale, then the 
bells, alas, have tolled for good. 


And what, then, is the meaning of this merry 
carillon playing ‘Devonshire cream and cider’? 
And who is this small, dapper figure advancing up 
the House to shake hands with the Speaker? And 
who is that distinguished Mum up in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, smiling proudly down at her boy, with 
perhaps just the hint of a tear in her eye? In sooth, 
it was an affecting scene. Who would not be 
moved by the sight of half the Parliamentary 
Liberal Party standing line-abreast at the bar of 
the House, waiting for a lot of nonsense about 
H-bomb tests to be got through, while a further 
third of its strength sat in its place waiting the 
signal to cheer? At length it came, though not 
before Sir Robert Boothby, in a gesture as charac- 
teristically flamboyant as his plum-coloured waist- 
coat, and as characteristically generous as the tum 
beneath it, had risen very deliberately from his 
place, ambled down the House, and shaken the 
new Member very warmly by. the hand. You 
could not actually hear our beloved Giant Panda 
saying, ‘Blow you, Jack, he’s all right, to his own 
party, but you could—shall we say?—sense it. 
I suppose the only consolation the Tories have 
when Sir Robert does something like this is that 
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they already know full well what he thinks of 
them. 


Anyway, they moved. At first, Mr. Clement 
Davies and Mr. Wade (Mr. Grimond and Mr. 
Holt were flanking Mr. Bonham Carter in the 
three-steps-bow, three-steps-bow march to the 
Table) seemed a little shy of cheering. (This, how- 
ever, was nothing to what the rest of the House 
was. Talk about not knowing which way to turn; 
Mr. Heath, to whom laughing comes as easily as 
breathing does to ordinary people, sat grim and 
stern, while Mr. Gaitskell, very red in the face, 
roared with laughter. What he thinks he has to 
laugh at I should dearly like to know.) When Mr. 
Bonham Carter had taken the oath, however, the 
floodgates of Liberal joy were opened wide. 
‘Hurrah,’ cried Mr. Davies; ‘Hooray,’ echoed 
Mr. Wade. I dare say that Lady Violet’s was not 
the only eye to mist over; here and there strong 
men plied furtive handkerchiefs, and I myself 
could scarce refrain. But to what symbolic end, 
pray, were the blinds slowly lowered just before 
the ceremony began? 

Enough of such meretricious episodes. The 
fact is, the Liberal Party in the House of Com- 
mons has overnight increased its strength by 20 
per cent., from five to six. The shame of Carmar- 
then is wiped out, and they can no longer travel 
together in a London taxi without breaking the 
regulations. Still, let us have a sense of proportion 
(Mr. Grimond was admirably cautious when the 
glad tidings broke; it would do some of his fol- 
lowers no harm to follow suit). Torrington was, 
from the Liberal point of view, ideal; the long, 
hard-dying Radical tradition of the West Country 
is as strong there as anywhere in the land; the by- 
election followed hard upon a series of Liberal 
advances without the hitherto inevitable interven- 
ing Liberal reverse; the idea had at last got about 
that a Liberal could win; their candidate was a 
good one; the Tories made the fatal mistake of 
trying the ‘National-Liberal’ dodge on an elec- 
torate with a high average intelligence; the Labour 
Party, with the ‘Victory for Socialism’ squabble, 
was going through another of its regular meno- 
pauses; the fillip given to the Tories by the success 
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of Mr. Macmillan’s Commonwealth tour had lost 
its impetus, and he was seen to be lapsing once 
more into his role of a superannuated Vincent 
Crummles; the muffin-man had been compelled, 
at the urgent bidding of Mr. Royle and his local 
organisation, to break his promise that he would 
speak at every by-election (and when the muffin- 
man breaks his word, what hope can the ordinary 
man have that any of his colleagues will keep 
theirs?)—in short, the time, and the place, and the 
loved one all together, combined to put Mr. 
Bonham Carter over the top by those 219 votes. 
Nor need one, in trying to put his triumph in 
perspective, carp; there is no evidence whatever 
that he will make a worse MP than anyone else 
in the House, and a good deal of evidence that he 
will make a much better one than most (he will 
certainly be better than the one he succeeds; I 
could find nobody who remembered anything at 
all that Mr. Lambert had ever said, done or been). 
But I must give him, and the Liberal Party, one 
word of immediate and local advice; in a word, 
consolidate. The biggest mistake made by the 
Labour Party after 1945 was to allow their con- 
stituency organisations to rest on the laurels of 
their unexpectedly huge victory. The result was 
that in 1950 scores of seats were lost that might 
have been held had not the incumbents grown fat 
and complacent. It will not be enough for Mr. 
Bonham Carter to make his mark at Westminster; 
he must rub his mark well in at Torrington. The 
Liberal machine down there, ramshackle enough 
by all accounts, especially when compared to the 
well-oiled Tory apparatus, must be overhauled, 
repaired, lovingly tended. Now is the time for 
Mr. Grimond and Mr. Kennedy and Lady Violet 
and a few more glamorous Liberal stars (and the 
new Member, of course) to announce a series of 
meetings in the constituency; now is the time for 
the canvassers to go out, evening after evening, 
collecting support, new members and money; now 
is the time for all good men to come to the aid of 
the party. It would be a sad thing if Mr. Bonham 
Carter were to sit in the House for a bare eighteen 
months and then be swept out at the General 
Election not because the electorate had lost confi- 
dence in him but because 219 supporters had been 
allowed to drift away. At least two evenings a 
week in the constituency must be his target; what 
if his business be ruined, his health impaired, his 
pocket emptied? There are more important things. 
And there are wider issues. Mr. Macmillan may 
huff and puff to his moustache’s content; the fact 
remains that Torrington represents not only a 
bolo-punch of rare quality to the Tories’ kidneys 
but a significant, and hitherto unremarked, change 
in the British political climate. Much has been 
made of the fact that a safe Tory seat, with a 
majority of 9,000, has been lost. What has not 
been observed is that the loss of seats with majori- 
ties of that size was a common occurrence before 
the war. The ‘deadly dangerous polarisation’ (it’s 
no good; I can’t say it as beautifully as Nye) of 
politics in this country had reached the stage 
where party managers and political pundits had 
come to accept the fact that at least three-quarters 
of the seats in the country were safe beyond any- 
thing but a miracle; the real struggle took place 
in the other quarter. Warwick and Leamington 
gave this theory an almighty wallop, but it could 
be—and was—argued that much of Sir Anthony 
Eden’s majority was a personal one, Rochdale, for 


those with eyes to see, nailed the coffin-lid firmly 
down; for nearly thirty years no Government 
candidate had taken third place in a by-election 
in a Government seat. Now Torrington shovels 
the earth over the remains. From now on anything 
can happen, and with any luck will. Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
and about time too. Next time I hope to see a 
Trotskyist MP for South Kensington, and a 
League of Empire Loyalists MP at Hemsworth. 
(Pause for reflection; I have just noticed that the 
Attorney-General’s majority at South Northants 
was only 4,158 last time. That, if the present trend 
should continue, will take him down; I can 
scarcely speak for emotion.) 

It is this thoroughly healthy revulsion of the 
electorate, not only against the two vast, ugly, 
incompetent, corrupt, selfish, divided, nerveless 
gangs laughably known as the Conservative and 
Labour Parties respectively, but against the pat- 
tern of political behaviour into which it had 
(seemingly for ever) fallen, that must make life 
sunny for any decent man who likes to see pom- 
pous asses have their trbusers—not to mention 
their seats—removed from time to time. Torring- 
ton has sent a crisply worded message to Smith 
Square and Abbey House. ‘Cockalorums all,’ it 
runs, ‘for too long you have had things your own 
grimy way. From now on we’re having a look-in. 
Yours faithfully, the voters.’ (Pause for further 
reflection; the Chief Whip had a majority of 4,499 
last time in a straight fight; next time he will have 
a Liberal opponent as well. Laugh? I shall burst 
a blood-vessel.) 


* 


But there is something else to be considered. 
Where do the Liberals go from here? First of all, 
they go to Ealing; if they could win there, or even 
come second, Mr. Grimond would have good 
cause to abandon his caution. None of the Tor- 
rington bonuses will apply there, and if there is 
another spectacular Liberal advance it will be 
because the electors want one. The mood of 
mingled panic and despair into which, I am re- 
liably informed, the Tory hierarchy, for all its 
whistling in the dark, was thrown by Torrington 
will be as nothing compared to what will hit them 
in such a case. For it will mean not only that the 
Liberals must be taken seriously in the sense that 
their interventions, on any scale, will bring down 
many a safe Tory; it will mean also that they 
must be taken seriously in their own right. One 
of the most amusing sights of the decade has been 
the prophylactic unanimity with which the Labour 
and Tory Parties have decided that ‘the Liberals 
have no policy.’ As far as I can see from a 
minutely detailed examination of both of them, 
the only policy the Labour Party has is to re- 
nationalise steel and ruin the nation by the impo- 
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sition of an insurance scheme so cock-eyed that 
it might have been drawn up by a team of profes- 
sional economists under the supervision of Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman—which I gather it was—while 
the only policy the Conservatives have is to stay 
in office until either revolution or the Parliament 
Act compels them to leave it. And these are the 
people who are at‘acking the Liberals for having 
no programme! 

But what can the Government do about the 
situation? I see the Economist, among others, has 
been flying the Alternative Vote kite. A hasty 
introduction of a system of second preferences, to 
be applied where no candidate has an absolute 
majority on the first count, and the Labour Party 
is dished. ‘But,’ says the Economist, ‘the essential 
fact is this; that it would cheat Labour of office 
only if there is a majority of the country that 
would really prefer to keep Labour out. It would 
not obstruct a real majority, only an accidental 
result. It would enable the people to express their 
real wishes, not to have them distorted.’ Now, 
apart from the fact that such a measure is simply 
not practical politics within the foreseeable future, 
the Economist as usual is barking up its wrong 
hat. No Government has been elected in this 
country with a majority of the votes cast since 
1935; the Tories in 1951 and 1955 were in a 
minority, just as the Labour Party was in 1945 
and 1950 (the Economist is probably under the 
impression, like a good many other people, that 
Mr. Attlee had an over-all majority in 1945 at any 
rate; not so). So its advice to the Tories to intro- 
duce the Alternative Vote is fallacious as well as 
impracticable; when it says that the system would 
give the Tories ‘an assurance that thumping 
Labour majorities in the House of Commons will 
not again be built on a minority Labour vote in 
the country’ it forgets that it would also give the 
Tories an assurance that Tory majorities will not 
be so constructed, either. No, we can forget the 
Alternative Vote, and concentrate on the Alterna- 
tive Alternatives. These are to hold an election 
soon and not to hold an election for some time. 


The first is ruled out on the grounds that the 
Tories would be defeated; the second on the 
grounds that the Tories would be defeated. The 
Tories may work that one out for themselves; but 
since it is unlikely that Mr. Macmillan is going to 
have any further interest in the matter once defeat 
is sure, he will obviously stay at Number 10, par- 
ticularly since the Rent Act must be making him 
increasingly uneasy at the prospects of finding 
anywhere else to live, for as long as possible. He 
will go on singing reedily, no doubt, to the tune 
of ‘little local difficulties,’ but the whole point of 
Archie Rice’s act is that it is only bearable when 
Sir Laurence Olivier does it; the real thing, which 
is what we get from the Prime Minister, will empty 
the theatre pretty quickly. That is his funeral; we 
who stay on the sidelines munching the baked 
meats have more important things to think about. 
So, I should think, has Mr. G., who for all his 
faults has not made Mr. Macmillan’s elementary 
blunder of treating the electorate as though it 
consists entirely of idiots; if there is one thing 
clearer than that the voters are sick of the Tories 
it is that they are not actually dying with love for 
the Socialists. The only really surprising thing in 
the whole situation is that anybody should think 
that there is something strange in all this. 
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WHY IS WESTERN DIPLOMACY so 
feeble in relation to Khrushchev? 
Why, in particular, are his devious 
expedients so often allowed to 
appear as if they were carefully 
planned political moves, which the 
West has then to counter with 
hurriedly improvised excuses? It must have been 
obvious that as soon as the present series of 
H-bomb tests was finished, Mr. K. would run a 
‘Suspend Tests!’ campaign until his scientists 
are ready to begin the next series. But was any- 
thing done to prepare the West for this gambit? 
It was not: so some newspapers—including the 
Daily Mirror, which has gone quite batty about 
the Bomb—now argue that Mr. K.’s gesture is 
an argument for Britain stopping tests, too. But 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
the decision is anything but Mr. K.’s normal diplo- 
matic chicanery: if we stop tests it should be 
for better reasons than'his promises. I find it 
difficult to understand why the Mirror, whose 
hardheadedness used to make it a valuable 
antidote to hysterical left-wingery, should now 
be capable of saying, ‘It may well be that Russia 


is sincere.’ Sincere, indeed! 
of * - 





RUSSIAN SINCERITY can be measured by watching 
what is happening to Imre Nagy in Hungary. 
Russian instructions to the puppet ‘Hungarian 
government on what the people ought to think 
about Nagy have been ludicrous in their contra- 
dictions. On November 11, 1956, just after the 
revolution had been suppressed, Kadar said in 
a broadcast to the nation, ‘I must openly state that 
to the best of my knowledge neither Imre Nagy 
nor his political group meant knowingly to sup- 
port the counter-revolution,’ and he referred to 
him as his ‘much respected countryman.’ But on 
January 5, 1957, Khrushchev and Malenkov 
visited Budapest, and Nagy suddenly ceased to 
be respected. Two months later he was denounced 
as an imperialist agent: in The Truth about the 
Hungarian Trade Unions, a document published 
in Budapest, he was referred to as ‘the traitor 
Nagy, who in full harmony with the western 
imperialists prepared the counter-revolution.’ But 
this view makes nonsense of Pravda’s announce- 
ment on October 24, 1956, that the first Russian 
intervention took place solely because Nagy, who 
was Prime Minister, invited the Russian troops in. 
A traitor working assiduously for a counter- 
revolution against the Russians would be unlikely 
to call the Russians in to suppress it. 
* * * 

THE ONLY REASON why the Russians have not 
brought Nagy to trial is that it would show up 
their hypocrisy over Hungary. For one thing, the 
Yugoslavs would break the silence they have kept 
since Nagy was kidnapped by the Russians, after 
leaving their Legation in Budapest with Kadar's 
safe-conduct pass—they are said to have evidence 
that Mikoyan approved of Nagy’s withdrawal 
from the Warsaw Pact, and are threatening to use 
it if he is tried. Then there is the problem of Nagy’s 
rival Rakosi, now in exile. His position since the 
revolution has oscillated like a pendulum. Ortho- 
dox Marxists officially condemned him after the 
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rising, for provoking it by his cruel Stalinist 
methods; on November 1, 1956, Kadar broad- 
cast: ‘In a glorious rising, our people have shaken 
off the Rakosi yoke . . . fighting against Rakosi- 
ite despotism and political hooliganism.’ But early 
in 1957, with the partial rehabilitation of Stalin, 
came partial rehabilitation of Rakosi; and his 
faults were said to be secondary, compared with 
those of the traitor Nagy. The entire Hungarian 
press took up the whitewashing. Last month, the 
wind changed again. Accusations were made in 
the press against ‘extremists of the Left’ and 
‘sectarians’ (jargon for Rakosi followers). This 
presumably could change again tomorrow; 
Rakosi could become a saint or sinner overnight. 
If saint, then Kadar (the present ruler of 
Hungary) should be tried with Nagy; if sinner, 
where are the grounds for trying Nagy? The 
Hungarian revolution has caused the Communist 
rehabilitation and de-rehabilitation system to 
become even more ludicrous, if possible, than 
before; and it is incredible that more use has not 
been made in the West of the chance to exploit 
this and other Soviet weaknesses for purposes of 
ridicule. 
+ * * 
MR. R. A. BUTLER survived his television grilling 
on the H-bomb much better than I had expected: 
but this was partly because the grillers were never 
allowed to make things very hot for him. The 
BBC, presumably in the belief that there is safety 
in numbers, had a panel of no fewer than six 
people to ask the questions; and in the ensuing 
scramble for places in the queue the threads of 
the argument were constantly being tangled. It 
is theoretically reasonable that anti-nuclear- 
weapon views as diverse as those of Sir Stephen 
King-Hall, Canon Collins and Michael Foot (the 
others had fewer openings) should all be heard; 
but the effect of jumping from one to the other 
and back again was to make the programme 
muzzy. What emerged is that the Government is 
becoming more realistic about the uses and limita- 
tions of the deterrent; but that it is not at all 
realistic about the need for carrying Western 
public opinion along with it. And nothing that 
Mr. Butler said disposes of the fear that if the 
British and American Governments do not act 
quickly, nuclear weapons will soon be manu- 
factured all over the place. We have only to realise 
that the next country to produce them may be 
France, to realise how dangerous this would be. 
* * * 

IF ROCHDALE was the television election, Torring- 
ton will go down to history as the election won 
by public opinion polls—in spite of the fact that 
the pollsters turned out to be wider of the mark, 
at least in percentage terms, than in even the 
celebrated Truman/ Dewey upset. All the indica- 
tions are that, as Mr. Mark Bonham Carter him- 
self conceded, it needed the polls at the beginning 
of the campaign to wake voters up to the fact 
that the Liberal Party had a chance (though his 
contention that they also brought a slight reaction 
against him at the end of the campaign may also 
be true). Oddly enough, in one way the polls 
have done the Liberal resurgence a disservice: 
the fact that Mr. Bonham Carter won by a con- 
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siderably smaller margin than they prophesied 
has made some Conservative spokesmen com- 
placent, and even happy, about the result. To 
read some of the political correspondents’ articles, 
it was almost a magnificent Tory victory against 
fearful odds. It would indeed have been a famous 
victory had the Tory won—but the credit would 
have been collected not by Mr. Royle, but by 
Randolph Churchill, who defied the polls and 
prophesied a Liberal defeat. Even as things were, 
Mr. Churchill could boast that his forecast came 
nearer than those of the pubiic opinion polls. 
». 8 * * 

WHY WERE the pollsters, who forecast a much 
bigger margin for Mr. Bonham Carter, so far 
out? The Gallup people, I see, are arguing that 
‘confusion between the Liberal Party—which is 
a national party—and the National Liberal Party, 
has denied Mr. Bonham Carter a more substantial 
majority.’ Although this sounds too glib to be true, 
there probably was some confusion. It would not 
be surprising if some electors had forgotten that 
National Liberalism existed. I am interested to see 
that the group’s political designation (or any of 
the variations mentioned by Capt. Henry Kerby, 
MP, in our correspondence columns this week) is 
now resented as much by Conservatives as by 
Liberals. Torrington was a blow to the Govern- 
ment, and no comfort to Labour; but I fancy the 
worst sufferer will be the old Simonite rump, now 
finally discredited. 

* * * 
THE SPECTACLE of two stout, elderly men waving 
swords at each other for the benefit of a large 
crowd of publicity agents, press photographers, 
reporters, doctors, ‘umpires, ‘seconds’ and 
assorted spectators, pausing every now and then 
to have their blood pressure taken, may have 
done the advance booking for their next ballet 
seasons a lot of good, but it still reminded me of 
professional wrestling. The Marquis de Cuevas 
is noted for his parties; Serge Lifar for having 
been, a good many years ago, a fine dancer. This 
pathetic episode can hardly have added much to 
the reputation of either; squealing of ‘honour’ 
damaged by some commercial dispute (and 
repaired, apparently, by a very slight scratch 
on the forearm of one of the contestants), they 
have succeeded only in making themselves a 
nine-days’ laughing-stock. Duelling—even if it 
had been real duelling—should really be left, in 
this day and age, to German students and other 
such primitive peoples. 

* * * 
I SUPPOSE it is merely a sign that I arh getting pre- 
maturely middle-aged, but I become increasingly 
irritated at misquotations, or quotations wrongly 
attributed, or characters in them wrongly identi- 
fied. I found a prize one in an article by Peter 
Wildeblood in Gemini (‘The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine’). ‘Somebody, writes Mr. Wilde- 
blood, ‘once described Lord Northcliffe as 
wielding “power without responsibility—the pre- 
rogative of the harlot throughout the ages.” That, 
of course, was before Lord Beaverbrook invented 
the concept of power without influence.’ Alas, the 
phrase, coined by Rudyard Kipling and actually 
used by Baldwin, referred not to Northcliffe but 
to Beaverbrook and Rothermere. I sometimes 
think, incidentally, that I am the last living man 
who knows that Lord Acton did not say ‘Power 
corrupts,” PHAROS 





Automobilia 


By IAN FLEMING 


. 1G that T-bird!’ I had cut it a bit fine round 
Queen Victoria’s skirts and my wing mirror 
had almost dashed the Leica from the GI’s hand. 
If the tourists don’t snap the Queen, at about 
10 a.m. on most mornings they can at least get 
a picture of me and my Ford Thunderbird with 
Buckingham Palace in the background. 

] suspect that all motorists are vain about their 
cars. I certainly am, and have been ever since 
the khaki Standard with the enamelled Union 
Jack on its nose which founded my écurie in the 
Twenties. Today the chorus of ‘Smashing!, 
‘Cor!’ and ‘Rraauu!’ which greets my passage 
is the perfume of Araby. 


* 


One man who is even more childishly vain 
than myself is Noél Coward. Last year, in 
Jamaica. he took delivery of a sky-blue Chevrolet 
Belair Convertible which he immediately drove 
round to show off to me. We went for a long ride 
to épater la bourgeoisie. Our passage along the 
coast road was as triumphal as, a year before, 
Princess' Margaret’s had been. As we swept 
through a tiny village, a Negro lounger, gal- 
vanised by the glorious vision, threw his hands 
up to heaven and cried, ‘Cheesus-Kerist!’ 

‘How did he know?’ said Coward. 

Our pride was to have a fall. We stopped for 
petrol. 

‘Fill her up,’ said Coward. 

There was a prolonged pause, followed by some 
quiet tinkering and jabbering from behind the car. 

‘What's going on, Coley?’ 

‘They can't find the hole,’ said Leslie Cole-from 
the rear seat. 

Coley got out. There was more and louder 
argumentation. A crowd gathered. I got out and, 
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while Coward stared loftily, patiently at the sky, 
went over the car front and back with a tooth- 
comb. There was no hole. I told Coward so. 

‘Don’t be silly, dear boy. The Americans are 
very clever at making motor-cars. They wouldn't 
forget a thing like that. In fact, they probably 
started with the hole and then built the car 
round it.’ 

‘Come and look for yourself.’ 

‘I wouldn't think of demeaning myself before 
the natives.” 

“Well, have you got an instruction book?’ 

‘How should I know? Don’t ask silly questions.’ 

The crowd gazed earnestly at us, trying to 
fathom whether we were ignorant or playing some 
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Delmer in his top-floor flat in Lincoln’s Inn. 
A direct hit blew out the lower three floors and 
left us swilling champagne and waiting for the 
top floor to fall into the chasm. The fireman who 
finally hauled us out and down his ladder was so 
indignant at our tipsy insouciance that I made 
him a present of the crumpled remains of the 
Opel. 

After the war I had an umpteenth-hand beetle- 
shaped Renault and a pre-war Hillman Minx 
before buying my first expensive car—a 2}4-litre 
Riley, which ran well for a year before develop- 
ing really expensive troubles for which I only 
obtained some compensation through a personal 
appeal to Lord Nuffield. 

I transferred to one of the first of the 
Sapphires, a fast, comfortable car, but one which 
made me feel too elderly when it was going slowly 
and too nervous when it was going fast. I decided 
to revert to an open car and, on the advice of a 





white man’s game. I found the trick catch of the 
glove compartment and took out the instruction 
book. The secret was on the last page. You had 
to unscrew the stop-light. The filler cap was 
behind it. 

‘Anyone could have told you that,’ commented 
Coward airily. 

I looked at him coldly. ‘It’s interesting,* I said. 
‘When you sweat with embarrassment the sweat 
runs down your face and drops off your first chin 
on to your second.’ 

‘Don’t be childish.’ 


I am not only vain about my Thunderbird, 
but proud of it. It is by far the best car I have 
ever possessed, although, on looking back through 
my motley stud book, I admit that there is no 
string of Bentleys and Jaguars and Aston Martins 
with which to compare it. 

After the khaki Standard, I went to a khaki 
Morris Oxford which was demolished between 
Munich and Kufstein. I had passed a notice 
saying ‘Achtung Rollbahn! and was keeping my 
eyes peeled for a steamroller when, just before 
I crossed a small bridge over a stream, I heard 
a yell in my ear and had time to see a terrified 
peasant leap off a gravity-propelled trolley laden 
with cement blocks when it hit broadside and 
hurled the car, with me in it, upside down into 
the stream. 

I changed to the worst car I have ever had, a 
16/80 open Lagonda. I fell in love with the whine 
of its gears and its outside brake. But it would 
barely do seventy, which made me ashamed of 
its sporty appearance. 

I transferred to a supercharged Graham Paige 
Convertible Coupé, an excellent car which I 
stupidly gave to the ambulance service when war 
broke out. 

Half-way through the war I had, for a time, 
a battered but handy little Opel. One night at the 
height of the blitz I was dining with Sefton 


friend, bought a Daimler Convertible. Very soon 
I couldn’t stand the ugliness of its rump and, when 
the winter came and I found the engine ran so 
coolly that the heater wouldn’t heat, I got fed 
up with post-war English cars. 


* 


It was then that a fairly handsome ship came 
home and I decided to buy myself a luxurious 
present. I first toyed with the idea of a Lancia 
Gran Turismo, a really beautiful piece of 
machinery, but it was small and rather too busy 
—like driving an angry washing machine—and 
it cost over £3,000, which seemed ridiculous. [ 
happened to see a Thunderbird in the street and 
fell head over heels in love. I rang up Lincoln’s. 
Apparently there was no difficulty in buying any 
make of American car out of the small import 
quota which we accept in part exchange for our 
big motor-car exports to the States. The salesman 
brought along a fire-engine-red model with white 
upholstery which I: drove nervously round 
Battersea Park. 

I dickered and wavered. Why not a Mercedes? 
But they are still more expensive and selfish and 
the highly desirable SL has only room beside 
the driver for a diminutive blonde with a sponge 
bag. Moreover, when you open those bat-like 
doors in the rain, the rain pours straight into the 
car. 

I paid £3,000 for a Thunderbird. Black, with 
conventional gear change plus overdrive, and as 
few power assists as possible. In due course it 
appeared. My wife was indignant. The car was 
hideous. There was no room for taking people 
to the station (a point I found greatly in its 
favour) and, anyway, why hadn’t I bought her a 
mink coat? To this day she hasn’t relented. She 
has invented a new disease called ‘Thunderbird 
neck’ which she complains she gets in the pas- 
senger seat. The truth is that she has a prejudice 
against all American artefacts and, indeed, against 
artefacts of any kind. 
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She herself drives like Evelyn Waugh’s Lady 
Metroland, using the pavement as if it were part 
of the road. Like many women, she prides herself 
on her ‘quick reactions’ and is consfantly twitting 
me with my sluggish consideration for others in 
traffic. She is unmoved when I remind her that 
in her previous car, a grey and heavily scarred 
Sunbeam Talbot whose interior always looked as 
if it had just been used as dustcart for the circus 
at Olympia, she had been guilty of mis- 
demeanours which would have landed any man 
in gaol. She once hit an old man in a motorised 
bathchair so hard in the rear that he was pro- 
pelled right across Oxford Street against the 
traffic lights. Turning into Dover Street, she had 
cut a milk cart so fine that she had left her 
onside door-handle embedded in the rump of the 
horse. Unfortunately, she is unmoved by these 
memories, having that most valuable of all 
feminine attributes—the ability to see her vices 
as virtues. 

* 


I have now had my Thunderbird for over two 
years. It has done 27,000 miles without a single 
mechanical failure, without developing a squeak 
or a rattle. Its paintwork is immaculate and there 
is not a spot of discoloration anywhere on its 
rather over-lavish chrome, despite the fact that it 
is never garaged at night and gets a wash only 
twice a week. I have it serviced every quarter, 
but this is only a matter of the usual oil-changing, 
etc. The only time it ever stopped in traffic was 
carefully planned to give me a short, sharp re- 
minder that, like other fine pieces of machinery, 
it has a temperament. 

The occasion was, for the car’s purposes, well 
chosen—exactly half-way under the Thames in 
the Blackwall Tunnel, with lorries howling by 
nose to tail a few inches away in the ill-lit gloom, 
and with a giant petrol tanker snoring im- 
patiently down my neck. The din was so terrific 
that I hadn’t even noticed that the engine had 
stopped when the traffic in front moved on after a 
halt. It was only then that I noticed the rev. coun- 
ter at zero. I ground feverishly at the starter with- 
out result. The perspiration poured down my face 
at the thought of the ghastly walk I would have 
to take through the tunnel to get the breakdown 
van and pay the £5 fine. Then, having reminded 
me never again to take its services for granted, 
the engine stuttered and fired and we got going. 

The reason why I particularly like the Thunder- 
bird, apart from the beauty of its line and the 
drama of its snarling mouth and the giant, 
flaring nostril of its air-intake, is that everything 
works. Absolutely nothing goes wrong. True, it 
isn’t a precision instrument like English sports 
cars, but that I count a virtue. The mechanical 
margin of error in its construction is wider. 
Everything has a solid feel. The engine—a huge 
adapted low-revving Mercury V-8 of 5-litre 
capacity—never gives the impression of stress or 
strain. When, on occasion, you can do a hundred 
without danger of going over the edge of this 
small island, you have-not only the knowledge 
that you have an extra twenty m.p.h. in reserve, 
but the feel of it. As for acceleration, when’ the 
two extra barrels of the four-bafrel carburetter 
Come in, at around 3,000 revs., it is a’real thump 
in the back. The brakes are’ good enough for 
fast driving, but would have to be better if you 


wanted to drive dangerously. The same applies 
to the suspension, where rigidity has been sacri- 
ficed slightly to give a comfortable ride. Petrol 
consumption, using overdrive for long runs, 
averages 17 m.p.g. Water and oil, practically nil. 

There is a hard top for the winter which you 
take off and store during the summer when the 
soft top is resurrected from its completely dis- 
appeared position behind the seat. The soft top 
can be put up or down without effort and both 
tops have remained absolutely weatherproof, 
which, after two years, is miraculous. 

One outstanding virtue is that all accessories 
seem to be infallible, though the speedometer, as 
with most American cars, is a maddening 10 per 
cent. optimistic. The heater really heats; the 
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wipers, though unfortunately suction-operated, 
really wipe; and not a fuse has blown nor a lamp 
bulb died. The engine never overheats and has 
never failed to start immediately from cold, even 
after all night outside in a frost. The solidity 
of the manufacture is, of course, the result of 
designing cars for a seller's market and for a 
country with great extremes of heat and cold. 

Cyril Connolly once said to me that, if men 
were honest, they would admit that their motor- 
cars came next after their women and children 
in their list of loves. I won't go all the way with 
him on that, but I do enjoy well-designed and 
attractively wrapped bits of machinery that really 
work—and that’s what the Thunderbird is, a first- 
class express carriage. 
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Many a man who lays no particular claim to athletic ability is nevertheless 


following the classic tradition. 


An athlete, in ancient Greece, was one who - 


contended for a prize at the games; and the seat into which you collapse_after 
your morning sprint for the 8.32 is undoubtedly a prize, though the daily 
struggle for it may not be your idea of a game. You could, of course, avoid this 
undignified procedure—if only you could remember to leave the house five 
minutes earlier. We, of course, have frequently claimed that the Midland Bank 
will ‘do your remembering for you’. But the reference (to our Standing Order 
service) is concerned only with the payment of regularly-recurring accounts. 
It can, alas, do nothing to bring you into a better conjunction with the 8.32. 


MIDLAND’ BANK LIMITED 


“23150 branches in England and Wales 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 








To the Leipzig Fair 


By H. MONTGOMERY HYDE* 


HE easiest way for a traveller from the West 
J > penetrate the Iron Curtain is simply to walk 
through the Brandenburg Gate. If he should be 
stopped by a member of the native Volkspolizei, 
his passport will as a rule carry him safely through 
any part of East Berlin. But he cannot get very 
far beyond the city limits without a visa from 
the Communist East German Government. Such 
visas are not readily granted to the Westerner 
except during two fortnightly periods, in March 
and September, for the purpose of attending the 
International Trade Fair in Leipzig. On these 
occasions they can be obtained by virtually any- 
one merely for the asking. This month, for the 
third time, I took advantage of the occasion, rein- 
forced by a special invitation from Herr Rau, 
the East German Minister of Foreign Trade, to 
come to the fair. 

This time I flew with a Conservative colleague, 
Mr. G. B. Drayson, MP, from London to 
Hanover in Federal Germany and motored from 
there to Leipzig. We were kept waiting for over 
half an hour at the frontier post near Helmstedt, 
whilst our papers were being examined. Our 
Official letters of invitation to the fair saved us 
from the indignity of a personal search, to which, 
incidentally, I saw several British exhibitors being 
subjected on their way to Leipzig at the hands 
of the East German frontier police and under 
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the seemingly approving gaze of a number of 
Soviet soldiers who happened to be there. These 
searches are designed to prevent the illegal intro- 
duction of East German currency into the 
country. Since the official rate of exchange is one 
East mark for one West mark, while the free mar- 
ket rate obtainable at any bank or foreign ex- 
change agency in Federal Germany is four East 
marks for one West mark, the temptation to 
smuggle in East marks is considerable. Neverthe- 
less, the East Germans can hardly expect their 
trade with the United Kingdom to flourish if 
they allow humiliating examinations of this kind 
to be carried out at their frontiers. One English 
businessman, who had been stripped almost naked 
at Helmstedt, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had no unauthorised currency in his possession, 
told me that he would not be exhibiting again 


at the fair. 
” > ~ 


About one hundred British firms were repre- 
sented or had their products on display. 
Although tucked away in a remote and incon- 
spicuous corner of the fair grounds, the British 
stands attracted many East Germans, who stopped 
to inspect the Ferguson tractors, the Rolls-Royce 
diesel engines and the various commercial and 
touring vehicles manufactured by Rootes and 
Standard Motors. Our exhibitors made a gallant 
effort in the circumstances, without much en- 
couragement from their own Government, let it 
be said. But they failed to land many orders. The 
reason for this lack of orders is simple. It is the 
absence of any trade agreement between the two 
countries. Most European countries which decline 
to accord East Germany any political recognition 
have got round the difficulty by concluding trade 
agreements at bank or Chamber of Commerce 
level. They include Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Holland, Iceland, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden and Turkey, in addition to 
Federal Germany. Only the United Kingdom, 
Spain and Eire have no such agreements. France 
is doing over £5 million of business annually with 
East Germany, Belgium is doing £7 million, Tur- 
key nearly £13 million and Holland has reached 
over £15 million. But trade with the United King- 
dom stands at around £14 million—a sore point 
with the British exhibitors at Leipzig. For a short 
time last autumn it looked as if an arrangement 
might be reached between the Federation of 
British Industries and the East German Chamber 
of Foreign Trade. But the FBI, apparently on 
instructions from the Board of Trade, broke off 
the negotiations, and the East German trade 
delegation, which had been invited to Britain to 
settle the final details, had its invitation suddenly 
cancelled. 

‘We want to trade with you.’ These words were 
addressed to me by the East German Minister 
of Foreign Trade with a sincerity which I am 
sure was not feigned. They were reiterated by the 
Communist Party boss, Walter Ulbricht, who in- 
vited me and four fellow MPs, who were also 





* MP for Belfast North. 
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Visiting the fair, to meet him for an informal 
discussion on the opening day. At an afternoon 
repast which lasted for two hours and consisted 
of coffee, brandy and chocolate cakes, served in 
a private room in the plush VIP Hotel Astoria, 
Herr Ulbricht did most of the talking, as was 
to be expected. After dealing at some length 
with the merits, from his point of view, of the 
Rapacki Plan for what he called ‘an atom-free 
zone in Europe,’ and the ideal conditions, as he 
saw them, for a successful Summit Conference, 
he went on to make it quite clear that he would 
welcome a comprehensive trade agreement be- 
tween his country and ourselves. The figure of 
£10 million was mentioned as a realistic basis on 
which to exchange lists of goods. 


* * * 


Herr Ulbricht—who, with his goatee beard, 
bears a marked resemblance to Lenin—is the real 
ruler of East Germany. On his own home ground 
his desires, I gathered, are not often disregarded 
with impunity. Indeed, I had an_ interesting 
illustration of this as I was leaving his domain 
by train for Czechoslovakia. Shortly after I had 
boarded the Berlin-Prague express at Dresden, 
two East German frontier control officials de- 
manded to see my passport. After scrutinising it 
carefully, one of them informed me that my 
visa only authorised my departure at the same 
point at which I had entered East Germany, 
namely Helmstedt, which happened to be about 
200 miles distant. He was sorry, he said, but I 
must go back to Leipzig and either have my visa 
put in order or else leave by Helmstedt. | 
naturally protested, pointing out that I had been 
a fair visitor and was now going on to Prague 
where I had other business. But the official was 
adamant. In fact, 2s I subsequently discovered, he 
had already removed another British traveller 
from an earlier train that day on the same 
pretext. 

I then remembered that I had in my luggage 
a copy of the Leipziger Volkszeitung, which con- 
tained a report splashed across the front page 
of our meeting with Herr Ulbricht. I produced 
this, pointing to my name in the headlines and 
hinting at the same time that Herr Ulbricht, with 
whom I had recently had such a friendly talk, 
might be displeased when he learned, as he un- 
doubtedly would, that I had been put to the 


inconvenience of retracing my steps. 
The official, 


The effect~ was electric. who 
certainly appeared 
taken aback, gave the 
impression that he al- 
ready saw himself sit- 
ting in a prison cell. 
At any rate, he could 
not have been more 
apologetic. It was a 
misunderstanding, he 
explained. I could 
leave East Germany 
by any route I liked. 
He stamped my pass- 
port, handing it back 
to me with a deferen- 
tial salute and a ‘Gute 
Reise, and {ooking 
distinctly relieved to 
see the last of me. 
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(Q Ferin and D. J. Ribstock 9 


By STRIX 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, in the first chapter of 

my first book, I wrote: ‘I always read the 
Agony Column first and the news, if there is 
time, afterwards.’ This was true then, and it is 
still true today. I do not think that in 1933 our 
vocabulary had been enriched by the word 
‘escapism,’ but that, I suppose, is what the life- 
long habit amounts to. 

It is a bad habit; there can be no question 
of that. When I was at school we were for- 
bidden to bathe in the morning if we were playing 
serious cricket in the afternoon, a theory having 
been evolved that in some mysterious way 
bathing put your eye out. That is exactly what 
reading the Agony Column does. 

Last Thursday, for instance, the first leader in 
The Times was about the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. To say that this splendid body of men 
is never far from my thoughts would be wholly 
untrue; I do not know what the Capital Issues 
Committee is, or what it does, or why it does it. 
But I am not proud of my ignorance. A 
democracy neglects at its peril institutions which, 
like the Capital Issues Committee and the North 
Thames Gas Board, are in their different ways 
essential to the welfare of its members. If nobody 
took an informed interest in these things we 
should soon be in a pretty pass. There are cer- 
tain subjects—among them French elections, 
Lady Lewisham, and shifting allegiances within 
the Labour Party—that I feel myself absolved, 
by what amounts almost to physical incapacity, 
from reading about; but vestiges of a civic con- 
science impel me, when confronted with a topic 
as forbidding and as far beyond my comprehen- 
sion as the Capital Issues Committee, to have a 
forlorn bash at the first paragraph. It is rather 
like putting your horse at a fence which you 
know he is going to refuse, but something tells 
me that it is the right thing to do. 


* * * 


But how can the mind follow the leader- 
writer into the labyrinth if it is already trying 
(as mine was last Thursday) to digest this 
message : 

‘“Geloved Ferin. It has been so utterly wonder- 
ful, my little one-y. And surely it is the wonderful 
beginning of even greater happiness. Hold fast 
to thy courage with perseverance and hope, 
sweetprecious. Bless thee for everything, my 
darling, and especially for thy greatest gift. My 
steadfast love for ever and always. W.O.L.’ 


Che Spectator 
APRIL 6, 1833 
SABBATH OBSERVANCE 





Tue application to the Legislature on this subject, on 
religious grounds, is perfectly unjustifiable. They who 
think that the First Day should be assigned to public 
and private worship, are entitled to spend the Sunday 
in this manner: they are moreover entitled to per- 
suade, if they can, all others to be of the same 
opinion. If society is bound to the observance of the 
Sabbath in a particular manner, why is it not proved 
in the face of the world? if persons are not convinced, 
on their own head be it. When, however, pious people 
call upon the Police in aid of their religion, it is a 
very suspicious step: the secular arm has been too 
often employed at the ecclesiastical bidding. 


What is going on here? What are these two 
Top People up to? Why do they have to use this 
expensive and public method of communicating 
with each other and why do they employ so gush- 
ing an idiom? Years ago, when I was a boy, there 
was a legend that cryptic and seemingly pas- 
sionate advertisements of this type were in fact 
inserted by the criminal classes, and contained 
encoded instructions for highly organised jewel 
robberies. I never took this theory seriously, but 
at least WOL’s message to Ferin makes a certain 
amount of sense if Ferin is, so to speak, the call- 
sign for a number of individuals of whose present 
whereabouts WOL is ignorant. 

If sweetprecious Ferin is, as the text suggests, 
a lady, jealously guarded by a beastly stepmother 
who intercepts her letters, it is pretty clear that 
she has recently been out on the loose with 
WOL; and it is only by assuming that she is now 
confined in the turret-room of a castle in Wales, 
eight miles from the nearest village and not on 
the telephone, that we can envisage circumstances 
in which WOL’s sole method of getting his jejune 
message through to her is by inserting it in The 
Times at 17s. 6d. a line. 


* * * 


A well-disciplined mind, you may feel, should 
be capable of shelving a problem which besides 
being insoluble is no concern of the mind's 
owner, and of getting on with its homework. But 
Ferin and WOL are only two of the bats which 
were flitting round my belfry by the time I 
squared up to the Capital Issues Committee. With 
them, wing-tip to wing-tip, flew the Patriot ‘who 
believes Britain worth working for’ and who is 
asked to ‘donate old car to non-profit-making 
organisation for use in fight to keep Britain 
great.’ Will he step forward, this Patriot? And 
what part in the fight will his bull-nosed Morris 
Oxford play? Is there perhaps something here 
for the ex-Army Officer who ‘seeks occupation 
in search of peace’? One somehow rather doubts 
it. 

Already, you see, before I have drunk my 
second cup of coffee, I am like one of those 
detective inspectors who, on the films at any rate, 
handle half a dozen cases simultaneously. 

What prosperous organisation is it that wants 
an Author ‘with really good sense of humour: 
able to write amusing office stories for house 
magazine’? I almost decide to apply for this post. 
Go-ahead though the firm is, I cannot believe 
that at Ribstock’s Non-Ferrous Accessories the 
house magazine appears at intervals of less than 
a month; this is four times less frequently than 
the Spectator. 1 cannot at the moment think of 
any amusing office stories, but probably if one 
hung round the typing-pool during the tea-break 
one would pick up a few. I should insist on being 
allotted a large office and a beautiful secretary. 
‘It’s all very well, DJ,’ I should say to old Rib- 
stock, ‘but you can’t write amusing office stories 
in an ivory tower. I mean to be a dirty-boot 
office-story-writer.’ I would make them fly me to 
America, on the grounds that there were more 
offices there than there are here, and therefore 
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more office stories. I certainly wouldn't be a 
‘salaried cipher’; this is what young Box 417 says 
he has been in Africa, and he now seeks any new 
project or venture that might be interested in 
his assistance. 

‘Painter disposes wonderful royal pastel mink 
stole £125, also }-length wild mink jacket £95.’ 
Now why did he say he was a Painter? I dare 
say it sounds more democratic, more down-to- 
earth than Artist, but I don’t see what he hoped 
to gain by dragging his profession into it at all. 
If you had riding breeches or a tiara for sale, 
you might reasonably mention the fact that you 
were a Cavalry Officer or a Peeress; and ‘Film 
Star disposes wonderful mink coat’ is more likely 
to draw customers than ‘Wonderful mink coat 
for sale.’ But not, surely, Painter. It conjures up 
visions of small clots of turpentine embedded 
in the fur, absinthe stains rotting the lining. Yet 
the advertiser clearly thought that he would lower 
sales-resistance by hoisting his colours. 

* * * 

Perhaps I have said enough to demonstrate 
the deleterious effect of reading the Agony 
Column before one reads anything else. With so 
varied a company of nameless, faceless figures 
performing in the back of one’s mind a sort of 
Pirandellian masque, hopefully offering to a 
world of strangers integrity, or a child’s pony, 
or a seat in a motor-car bound for Barcelona, 
how can one focus one’s attention on the Capital 
Issues Committee? Its members are without 
doubt distinguished, its functions important. But 
who the former and what the latter are, no one 
can bring himself to wonder when he has so much 
to wonder about already. : 
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Television 


The G-String of Death 


By JOHN BRAINE 


LIkE the harried little man in the 
TV Times advertisement I miss 
many programmes that I want to 
see. But I never miss Let’s Go 
Dancing. Partly, I expect, for pro- 
fessional reasons. For it presents 
one painlessly with the essence of 
dance hall, the kingdom of Valerie and June and 
Denise, of white nylon net and gold sequins, of 
shocking pink taffeta, of brocade decorated with 
gold, of tulle and rhinestones, of the strict-tempo 
music which ends on the final bar with a swirl of 
skirts and petticoats settling like flowers. I’m no 
judge of dancing myself—no one except my wife 
has ever danced with me twice—but I derive a gen- 
uine esthetic pleasure from the dedicated precision 
of both amateur and professional contestants in 
this programme. I particularly enjoy the formation 
dancing; here ballroom dancing breaks away from 
its cheek-to-cheek, folie-d-deux associations and 
becomes a social activity, almost a folk art. Wales 
won the contest this time in lime green and deep 
violet with blue accessories. The girls’ skirts for 
the finale, by means of some process I don’t even 
pretend to understand, divided in the middle to 
reveal and free their very pretty legs. This was in 
perfectly good taste, and I don’t question the 
judges’ decision; nevertheless, it smacked too 
much of cabaret. 

A different kind of reality erupted from the 
screen in the twelfth of the BBC series War in the 
Air, dealing with the end of the war in Germany. 
I can’t get out of my mind the young faces of the 
aircrew who were, the commentator told us, all 
killed in action shortly after he’d made a bombing 
trip with them. If I am today a fat, self-satisfied 
man making a living in the job of my choi¢e; it’s 
because these boys—most of them not old enough 
to vote or to marry without their parents’ consent 
—died for us. The Cold Dawn, to give it its official 
title, took away all the noggin and moustachio 
and Gone-for-a-Burton glamour from the RAF, 
plucked away the last tawdry G-string from the 
private parts of death. It revealed the war in which 
aircrews cheered when operations were cancelled, 
in which being killed in action was referred to 
brutally and yet with dignity (for death is real, 
death isn’t a joke to be smoothed away with 
euphuisms) as getting the chopper. “You're going 
with us and you don’t have to?’ the aircrew said 
to the BBC war correspondent. “You must be 
mad.’ 


For war had by then become a business, a 
business in which the dividends were the ruins of 
Germany, the sad queues of civilians handing in 
dead men’s uniforms, the children staggering 
round wide-eyed in the desolation of their homes. 
And also—God help us if we forget it—the faces 
at Belsen stunned with joy at the fact of rescue. 

Which brings me round deviously to a con- 
sideration of what makes real TV. Real TV is first 
and foremost live. This holds good with documen- 
tary as much as with plays. And whatever is used 
on the medium must be written especially for it. 
The most mediocre TV play has an impact which 


the best film can never possess. It’s the difference 
between fresh-caught cod and tinned Grade One 
salmon. It’s the difference between walking on a 
six-inch plank which rests on the ground and one 
which is suspended a hundred feet from the 
ground. From my own very limited experience I 
know that the consciousness of millions of eyes 
watching one is an enormous stimulus. You’re on 
your own in live TV; the prodacer has merely 
shown you the way. In filmed TV, you are always 
to some extent holding his hand. 

But—and here I’m going to contradict myself— 
whatever is shown on the small screen is TV. I’m 
not going to let either the BBC or ITV have their 
cake and eat it too. They can’t produce TV the 
easy way by buying packaged shows and also have 
the credit for being purists. Let old films be shown 
in cinemas: if they’re worth seeing they'll find an 
audience. I pay the creative workers of the BBC 
and ITV this compliment: they don’t work only 
for money. There isn’t one of them who wouldn’t 
or couldn’t turn out—and his budget would be no 
more than the purchase price of a film—anything 
up toa couple of hours of real TV at any time he’s 
asked. There is no question of not being able to 
fill in viewing time. 

Not that this alters what I feel—and still feel 
—about War in the Air. The waters of salvation 
can flow from the jaws of a dead dog, and I don't 
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care from what source such shatteringly important 
expositions of contemporary history come. The 
truth is, the truth is the truth: let us love and 
honour it. 

The ITV serial Ivanhoe presents a different 
kind of history. I watched it last week because, 
to be quite frank, I’m a sucker for blood-and- 
thunder. The armoured horseman against the sky- 
line is for me a symbol of pure delight. (It isn’t 
so long ago that he was a bloodily prosaic fact.) 
Alas, I didn’t enjoy it so much as I enjoyed its 
predecessor, Sir Lancelot. Roger Moore, as Ivan- 
hoe, was both too civilised and reasonable and 
too much the superman to give me the authentic 
taste of battle. The wicked baron’s henchmen fell 
off their horses almost before he touched them. 
Ivanhoe isn’t, of course, written for adults, but I 
wish Mr. Palmer Thompson, its author, would con- 
sider the possibility of giving his scripts a stiffening 
of historical fact. He might take a look at Sir 
Walter Scott, too. 

For old time’s sake I watched the final instal- 
ment of Flash Gordon. 1 missed it when it was 
shown in 1939 at the Pavilion De Luxe, Shipley. 
This primitive SF with its super-cinema interior 
decor, winged men in armour, ray guns, and 
characters with names like Bling and Barin and 
Aura and Dr. Kharkov, must have had a certain 
verisimilitude for me at fifteen. Any intelligent 
ten-year-old now could pick it to pieces. But I will 
not. Goodbye Flash Gordon, goodbye Dale 
Arden, goodbye Dr. Kharkov. Why couldn’t they 
leave you in honourable retirement, bright and 
credible in some corner of my memory, always 
escaping triumphantly from Bug-Eyed Monsters 
and Tunnels of Terror? 


Intellectual Strip-tease 


By ALAN BRIEN 


ma The Catalyst. By Ronald Duncan. 
(Arts.) 

It is odd that the proposition that 
one man can love two women who 
can also love each other should be 
widely taken to be argument for 
Lesbianism. The British male has 
always preferred bigamy to adultery as an honest 
sexual compromise. But polygamy is his ideal. 
Contrary to the popular belief on the Continent, 
we are not hypocrites. If something we want is 
illegal we prefer to change the law rather than 
break it. We became capitalists so that we could 
make money out of our neighbours legally. We 
became protestants so that we could make our 
own rules of behaviour to satisfy an elastic con- 
science rather than a rigid code. We became 
romantics so that we could invent our own ego- 
tistical forms of literature instead of being forced 
to obey the impersonal traditions of classicism. 
Next step—abolish divorce by instituting 

polygamy? 

Mr. Duncan’s hero begins as a philanderer and 
ends as a polygamist. He discovers that Shelley 
was right: “True love in this differs from gold 
and clay, That to divide is not to take away.’ With 
two wives, a man can avoid émotional responsi- 
bility, and heighten emotional excitements. The 


reason this discovery takes two acts lies in his 
male vanity. He cannot believe that his wife and 
his mistress can be equally generous and share 
him as he shares them. And when he understands 
at last. he immediately suspects some Lesbian 
attachment between them—as have most of the 
critics. But the simple truth is that our hero has 
set up as a harem-owner in a small way of business 
and harems are the homes of natural, not un- 
natural, vice. 

Like J. B. Priestley in his time melodramas, 
Ronald Duncan in his sex satire has achieved a 
superficial appearance of unorthodoxy by putting 
on the last reel first. No one is surprised when a 
wife’s best friend also falls in love with the hus- 
band. She has been made the secret of too many 
intimate confidences, been the invisible spectator 
at too many passionate exchanges, to be able to 
see him through any eyes except those of a lover. 
The same alchemy can equally attract the wife 
and mistress to each other when they meet across 
the body of their mutual friend, the husband. 

If Ronald Duncan had been content to peel this 
onion leaf by leaf in witty, clear prose he would 
have avoided disturbing the Lord Chamberlain, 
confusing the critics, and cheating his audience. 
Instead he has written his play in the mock free- 
verse of the prestige advertisement—over-bright, 
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smug and buttonholing. Some of the most interest- 
ing monologues are so lacking in normal speech 
rhythms that the actors are forced to freeze in one 
attitude, take a deep breath and blow them up 
like balloons. 

Duncan has also obscured his main theme by 
adopting the technique of the striptease artist. The 
attraction of the two women is revealed in a series 
of lip-smacking tableaux (for example, when the 
wife insists on the mistress undressing in front of 
her and trying on a dress she has bought) which 
are sheer titillation. The Lesbianism is just 
meringue laid on for the box-office. And the play 
ends just when the real drama is beginning. Just 
as the final revelation seems about to be made the 
spotlight goes out and the audience limps home, 
bottling its frustration. 

The play is not helped by Phil Brown’s produc- 
tion, which makes even the funny, and occasion- 


Cinema 


Realism 


ally penetrating, patches sourid like the endless 
clue-laying exposition at the beginning of an 
Agatha Christie thriller. Phil Brown also plays the 
hero with what must be a deliberate lack of charm. 
How else to explain the atrocious suits and that 
demeanour like a dyspeptic cockatoo whose 
swinging perch has just been given a hearty kick? 
Perky Renée Asherson as the wife and peachy 
Virginia Maskell as the mistress rarely strike more 
than one note at a time as they fiddle over their 
beau. 

The Catalyst most of the time is not much 
better than an inventive and smutty version of 
The Game improvised by talkative sophisticates. 
When Ronald Duncan went to America for the 
Evening Standard the paper described him as the 
new Swift. As a playwright he is still in the same 
century but he looks more like the new Colley 
Cibber. 


in Love 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


A Farewell to Arms. (Carlton.) 
Wy Tue love story pure and simple (I 
aH 4 use the words without irony) is a 
i A j good deal rarer in the cinema than 
¢ you might think at first; -certainly 
¢ much rarer than it is in novels, and 
fraught with all sorts of dangers 
that the written word can avoid. The novelist 
describes from the inside what the film can only 
demonstrate from the outside, and in the written 
love story we are shown (as a rule) the protagonists 
through the eyes of love, which can transform 
anything into almost anything else; whereas the 
film is by its nature more objective and must show 
us in visual terms what is not necessarily visually 
attractive to anyone but the lovers. I once saw a 
film that tried to solve this problem by showing 
an ugly couple becoming handsome when they 
fell in love: the moment they looked at each other 
with love, the man’s scars vanished from his face 
and the girl’s hair style changed, improving her 
face almost beyond recognition. But this attempt 
to make the audience feel what the lovers were 
feeling failed because even to the least experienced 
in love it was plainly an artificial and external 
alteration, a mere etherealising of the truth, and 
one that had nothing to do with the changes love 
makes. A scar that is loved does not disappear but 
becomes beautiful in itself; yet how can you get 
an audience to see that? 
A Farewell to Arms is Hemingway’s love 
story pure and simple, his Romeo and Juliet (his 


description, not mine); and clearly the makers of, 


this second film version of it (director: Charles 
Vidor), actors and all, believe in its importance, 
There is that dedicated look in their eyes, that 
respectful rather than huckstering voice in the 
trailer. (Let me just say, before going any farther, 
that I think Hemingway is no more filmable than 
Lawrence, but that hasn’t stopped them both 
being filmed when film-makers are feeling at the 
Same time passionate and cultural.) But the parts 
of the film that deal with love (and not war : those 
are better—the use of crowds is splendid) are so 
embarrassingly bad that one cannot help wonder- 


ing just what has gone wrong, and what it is that, 
in fact, makes a film love story go right. Is it 
sincerity, belief in the story, passion? If these are 
what the actors need, Jennifer Jones, who plays 
Catherine, has them all and to spare: she clearly 
believes in what she is doing and puts up a show 
of passion that has the frantic eagerness of Donald 
Duck in his heyday. The man is Rock Hudson, 
again doing his (more restrained, more rugged) 
best, and failing again not through incompetence 
but just through having the wrong sort of 
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presence. The best acting comes from the side- 
lines: Vittorio de Sica caricaturing both his comic 
and his tragic self as Rinaldi, and that fine 
grotesque comedian Alberto Sordi !ooking weirdly 
out of place as a priest of the head-patting sort. 


The film seems to have_gone on the principle 
that realism of the flattest kind makes for an air 
of passion. But written realism and visual realism 
are two very different things: you cannot lift a 
scene from a page and film it, just as it stands. 
There are things a noyel can describe that are 
tiresome, or may even szem false, to watch; just 
as there are movements and expressions that only 
the film can catch. And if the actress (it is she who 
counts; as in ballet, the male actor is a prop rather 
than an equal) is unsuitable, if her manner is tire- 
some, if her gestures are wrong, if, in fact, she 
cannot convince us of love—or at least of love 
that matters to us—then literary realism is doubly, 
trebly unsuitable. 

The famous long childbirth scene (which is said 
to have sent Audrey Hepburn into a faint at its 
first Hollywood showing) carries realism to the 
point of inaccuracy. For you can no more film the 
writhing, groaning, shrieking, etc. etc., of the de- 
livery room and call it the birth of a child than 
you can take a textbook of physiology and call 
it a treatise on love. Direct realism in such a case 
is so limited that it becomes untrue; for the birth 
of a child is not just a physical act, however obtru- 
sive the physical difficulties may look to outsiders. 
I have no objection to realism in childbirth scenes, 
in love scenes, or in any other kind of scenes; but 
it takes an oblique, a very different kind of realism 
from this to catch the flavour of romantic love, 
just as it would take a very different couple to 
convince one of Hemingway's lovers, or to make 
us care what happens to them and their love. 


The Fault of the System 


By A. V. COTON 


AT one time it was supposed (and 
it probably still is by historians of 
the arts) that the vitality of an art 
could be directly expressed by the 
amount of experiment it encour- 
aged. This is certainly a false 
assumption in the ballet world 
though it is buzzing today with its own breed of 
AYMs determined to revolutionise everything. 
With almost no exceptions their experimental 
works are dead and forgotten six months after 
they are brought to birth. 

The explanation is a dismally simple one. The 
System is dead against them. Very few critics, and 
not very many more of the ballet addicts, care 
whether ‘new’ (i.e., different) ballets get made or 
not. The System—that is, the ballet companies, 
schools, dancers, managers, directors, impresarios 
and publicists—sees to it that the public is guided 
to admire what was safe for the nineteenth century 
and what has, since 1909, become established as 
safe twentieth-century taste. 

Measured in performing minutes, a ballet costs 
much more than a play and sometimes even more 
than an opera. Needless risks cannot be taken, 


particularly when the Arts Council subsidy is a 
condition of life. The State subsidy has meant the 
creation of an Establishment in ballet and opera 
which “functions primarily to support a tradition 
or, where no strong tradition already exists, to 
create one. This is the one discernible coherent 
policy behind the Royal Ballet. For twenty years 
at least, consolidation will be its aim—experiment 
becomes a dirty word in its vocabulary. 

A ballet is a complex of music, decor, costumes 
and dancing, with somewhere an idea, and— 
occasionally—a unifying pattern of choreography. 
Choreography is more thah stringing steps and 
gestures together: that is simply dance-arrange- 
ment. It is the act of translating significant sym- 
bols and patterns of behaviour into movements 
which strike a further meaning into the heart or 
mind beyond the esthetic impact on the eye. Ballet 
is the most satisfying yet the most disappointing 
of all arts. Perfect balance of all the elements 
enriches the eye, the heart and the intellect. But 
if this balance is not struck, the result exposes a 
poygrty of expression and technique far more 
obviously than does an ineffective play, a half- 
baked musical or a banal opera. 
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There és vitality in English ballet today. But 
this vitality is more like that of the ant-heap than 


of a community of humans trying to illuminate the , 


fantasy of existence. This is inevitable within the 
System as it stands today. The public is educated 
to accept the well-publicised values of the’manage- 
ments, impresarios and directors for whom a good 
ballet is a reproduction of a full-length nineteenth- 
century ‘classic,’ and a second-best ballet a pale 
copy of an early-Diaghilev masterpiece* Beyond 
this, the repertoires are loaded with ballets 
(whether they looked experimental or nOt when 
first created) which are tentatively modelled on 
the ideals and idioms established by Fokime fifty 
years ago. The trouble is that the young workers 
in this field have rarely been taught what really 
are the ideals and idioms of the Fokine Era. 
Under such conditions it is a marvel that so many 
youngsters turn out an occasionally successful 
ballet: It is no surprise that, after a dozen or so 
performances, they reveal flaws of structure which 
in the course of a year or two kill off WOst of 
them. The few which are revived achieve this 
through managerial gambling, or because the 
choreographer is important enough (usually as a 
dancer) to insist on a resurrection. 

This revival has recently been achieved by some 
of the war-time ballets of Robert Helpmann. 
Miracle in the Gorbals and Hamlet both wear 
their years heavily. Both reveal with eye-searing 
clarity that their success during the war years 
hung on two simple facts: that Helpmann himself 
was mainly impressive as a mime with a violent yet 
uncomplex technique and little dancing ability, 
and that those times welcomed any sort of novel 
balletic theme. Gorbals is the story of Christ re- 
turning, doing good, and being re-crucified. 
Hamlet investigates only what flashes through the 
dying Prince’s mind during his final minute of life. 
Today the thinness of the choreography, their 
reliance on anemic mime rather than on full- 
blcoded dancing, and their blurred symbolism, 
make one wonder why they were disinterred. 


+ 


The other recent bout of ‘experimentalism’ 
occurred at the Sunday Ballet Club at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. The programme contained two conven- 
ticnal little ballets, one a neatly empty paraphrase 
of a hundred predecessors, the other (Affair) with 
some bones of real human observation in it. The 
only unconventional work was a reworking of 
Brecht’s Good Woman of Szechuan: This was, in 
the circumstances of today, heart-breaking with 
its desperate striving after .effect—a -would-be 
atonal score, a Child-Art decor mingling atom 
rockets, pin-table saloons, factories and huts in a 
China farther away than that of the. Shang 
Dynasty, All this was carried out in a style 
crammed with eccentric gestures and posturings 
which anyhow lacked dramatic projection. No 
recent experimental ballet has so fully pointed the 
need for a true laboratory of dance-art, This 
could change the style and direction (and the 
general level of taste, too) of our ballet within 
five years. It could lead to that kind of drama- 
ballet which-we urgently need. But this. cannot 
come about until the present leadership of all our 
ballet enterprises decides to accept the responsi- 
bilities of leadership. With two honourable excep- 
tions, they are all too busy consolidating a ‘tradi- 
tion which entirely lacks roots in our contem- 
porary way of life. 


Consuming Interest 





| Bes between the chasm of Oxford Street's) 


chain stores and the north end of New Bond . 


Street, South Molton Street, WI, has somehow 
managed to retain charm and individuality in an 
otherwise unlovely corner of London. It is full of 
quaint interest and good things. You will find the. 
shop where a Mrs. Bowes-Lyon sells home-madg, 
jams; those excellent women of the. Solid Fuel 
Advisory Council are there; and,-above another 
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Coffee 


By LESLTE ADRIAN 


soil erosion, the harvest of this king of mild 
coffees will probably get even smaller unless capi- 
tal is spent to preserve the Jamaican plantations. 
AWest Indian speculators please note.) 
But coffee need not be an expensive luxury and 
for the round-the-clock coffee drinkers the 
‘ordinaires, the blended, rather than pure, African 


* coffees have their place. 


Mr. Higgins has little time for the people who 


doorway, you will find the insignia of a Royal #*discuss at length the best way to make coffee. 


corsetiére. ’ 

It is, however, to’Number 42 that I urge you" 
to go and to indulge yourself in the pleasure of 
buying coffee from H. R. Higgins, Coffee-Man. © 
Mr. Higgins, already discovered. by Mr. Dimbleby 
and now rushed to Langham Place or Lime Grove 
whenever coffee becomes news (‘which is when- 
ever you journalists have nothing else to write 
about’) is, you may have gathered, a character, a 
London particular. 

He talks of good’coffee in the way a wine mer- 
chant discusses vintage wines, and his customers 
respond with the same expertise. (‘Half a pound of 
pure Santos,’ says a housewife. ‘Mysore, dark- 


roasted,’ says a young Indian.) Yet there is a 
difference. The vintner goes as far as reverence: 


Mr. Higgins offers only respect. “Consider, he * 


says, ‘a banquet as music. Then wine is the soloist; 
coffee merely the accompaniment. A good cup of 
coffee should complement a meal but never” 
dominate it.’ 


The type of coffee we choose should depend orf #9, 


the meal. ‘After a steak, a full-blooded burgundy 
and with the room full of cigar smoke, a palate is 
flagging. A small cup of bitter continental roast 
coffee is needed to revive it. But if there is a room 
full of beautiful women and’ there“has been-a 
delicate meal and possibly a good hock, then the 
coffee should be in a mild, muted key.’ 

The best coffees today come from Central and 
South America, and it is cheering to hear from 
Mr. Higgins that he has never sold more good 
coffee in forty years in the coffee trade. For our 
improved coffee standards we owe everything, he 
believes, to the influence of Americans in Britain. 

If you are a wine drinker, you will probably 
find a Costa Rica blend at 6s. 8d. a pound a good. 
general-purpose coffee. You can get the best dark- 
roast Costa Rican for 9s. a pound. The highest. 
quality coffee imported from Brazil today is 
Santos, and this costs about 7s. 8d. a pound. Most 
of these ‘dollar coffees,’ incidentally; are due to 
go down about sixpence a pound soon. 

At 9s. a pound, Jamaican Blue Mountain coffee 
is one of the most expensive on the market and 
is, according to Mr. Higgins, the only coffee to 
drink with good brandy. Today, the annual out- 
put is about eighty tons and British buyers are 
competing for it against the Americars. Due io 


~» 


- ‘There are half a dozen common-sense methods 
and none of them have any special mystery or 
magic. Yet there is probably more silly snobbery 
about making coffee than there is about wine.’ 
He believes the filter-paper method is probably 
the most foolproof: the glass percolator way the 
_best, because in drawing the coffee by suction into 
the lower bowl it preserves the aroma. 
‘Even when coffee boils,’ says this most philis- 
, tine of experts, ‘it doesn’t do much harm.’ 
* 
What has happened to whitebait? a Worcester 
reader asks. She writes that she has asked for 
it at local fishmongers and has been told that 
there is no demand for it now. This, I am afraid, 
is true, according to a Billingsgate dealer. He tells 
me that after the serious South Coast floods of 
recent years these little inshore fish almost dis- 
appeared, local fishermen turned to other jobs 
and the public soon forgot the taste of this rare 
English delicacy. An unhappy case of un- 
familiarity breeding contempt. 6s 
Although I have not seen fresh whitebait on a 


t 


-.fishmonger’s slab for a long time, they do appear 


1 the menus of the better restaurants. These, 
+1 discover, are frozen, for it is to the deep-freeze 
firms that the small remaining catches go today. 
"They are worth trying and make a change from 
that convention of the expense-account lunch, 
‘scampi meuniere. : 

»,”My correspondent also asks if they. still have 
\ whitebait suppers at Greenwich. I have made in- 
hquiries and cannot find anyone who remembers 

such a thing. Perhaps readers can help. 

i 

ss There is a move towards more original and 
«unconventional colour and decoration ideas in 

the home, but, for most of us, choosing a new 

colour scheme is a treacherous step into the un- 
known. From personal experience, I know that 
living with one’s mistakes until the bank balance 
fecovers can be a sojourn in a Sartre-like hell. 

I am glad to see that Hamptons in Kensington 
‘have appointed Miss Jean Graham, a young in- 

terior decorator, to run a free advisory service 

*for customers. Having met her, I know that she 
‘is not a high-pressure saleswoman, but is specially 
interested in helping customers to co-ordinate 
new purchases or colours with existing pieces. She 
will answer letters and, if necessary and prac- 
ticable, will visit your home. 

A * T was amused to learn that in the furnishing 
trade today the public is sharply segregated into 
contemporary and traditional; but, apparently, 
when we grow very rich we all become ‘trad’ men. 
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MR. R. MARKS WORKS AT FIRTH-VICKERS, WHERE HIS FATHER ROLLED THE FIRST STAINLESS STEEL SHEET IN BRITAIN. TODAY FIRTH-VICKERS MAKE OVER 40 DIFFERENT KINDS OF STAINLESS STEEL 


These men may be changing your life 


Scientific journalist J. Stubbs Walker reports 

from Sheffield on work that could prepare for 

space travel—or change your shaving habits. 
Pictures by Ivor Sharp. 


Scientists at the Swinden Laboratories of United Steel study the 
behaviour of air currents in a perspex model of a furnace. 


RASH OR TREASURE? Between 

finger and thumb, a white- 
coated laboratory assistant holds a 
grey and grubby lump no bigger 
than a hazel nut. 

It may be valueless. It may be 
worth an industrial fortune. Almost 
certainly it is unique — a new kind of 
steel. 

If it is trash the steel men will 
soon know. In the laboratories here 
in Sheffield (the home of very special 
steels for very special jobs) they will 
stretch it, squeeze it, heat it, freeze 
it, twist and tear it, soak it in fuming 
corrosives. To prove that the grubby 
grey lump really is treasure may 
take longer. Sometimes years. 

But whatever the tests prove, the 
steel men (a proud and individual 
race) consider it worth while. It 


“improves the breed” of steel. The 
hazel nut of experimentation could 
make it possible to build more 
powerful rockets, faster aeroplanes 
or — who knows? —space-travelling 
moons. Or it could alter the shaving 
habits of the world by enabling 
more bristles to be cut with every 


blade! 
‘ SMALL ORDERS 
MATTER JUST AS MUCH 


Steel is essential for the speeds of 
tomorrow because conventional 
aircraft-metals soften and crumble 
as they reach the heat barrier. Air- 
craft of the immediate future will be 
all-steel— special steel. Thanks to the 
white-coated laboratory men and 
the sweating experts at the furnace, 
Sheffield has the metal now. 


The striking thing in the steel 
business is the trouble everyone 
takes. One Sheffield firm produces 
500 different specifications of metal. 
They have been making some of the 
world’s toughest tool steel for a 
hundred years. Yet the tapping of a 
furnace is still an Event. 


multi-ton hammers all suggest an 
industry of brawny violence. But 
behind it there is a refined under- 
standing of the meaning of milli- 
grams, of the precise control of 
temperatures. Sheffield has always 
taken trouble over its steel. 





Each customer is an individual, 
even though his regular order is for 
only half-a-hundredweight of 
“difficult”’ metal twice a year. 

The steel-maker looks at it this 
way. The holding-down bolts are 
needed for a £100,000 generator. 
Though the steel from which those 
bolts will be made may be worth 
only £15, it must be quality steel, 
worthy of the £100,000 of machinery 
that will depend on it. 


THE ROOM WHERE 
NO CLEANER IS ALLOWED 


The steel men achieve their.ade... 
vances in surprising ways. You may 
think of steel being tempered by 
heat; but the laboratories of 
United Steel are working on a stain-* 
less alloy that doubles its tensile 
strength by being frozen to minus 
70-degrees C. 

The steel laboratories are am6ng 
the most advanced in Industry. 
Every new metal must be tested in a 
dozen ways. Most important is the 
amount of “creep” or deformation 
of the metal under load. It calls for 
tests which may go on literally for 
years. 

Rows ofcreep-testing instruments 
are housed in a room where no 
cleaner is ever allowed. Delicate 
halfpenny-sized mirrors reflect light 
beams to measure changes in length 
in the metal as small as two- 
millionths of an inch. The careless 
flick of a duster could disturb the 
mirrors and ruin a year’s work’ * * 

The endless roar of the rollifig 
mills, the brain-jerking shock of 


This report was commissioned by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, which 
believes that everyone should know the 
facts about steel, and the men making it. 


Brian Revill, a chemist with Samuel Osborn 
& Co., Ltd. uses their patented method of 
sampling molten steel — special steel for a 
special job. It must be tested exhaustively. 
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TORRINGTON 


Sir.—aAt the last General Election (1955), twenty-one 
supporters of the Government were returned who 
included the word LiperaL in their designation. They 
saw fit to adopt seven different varieties_of nomen- 
clature: 

Conservative and National Liberal. 

National Liberal and Conservative. 

Liberal and Conservative. 

Conservative and Liberal. 

National Liberal. 

National Liberal and Unionist. 

Liberal and Unionist. 

And now: Torrington: 

Bonham-Carter (Liberal) ’ ws .. 413,408 
Royle (National Liberal and Conservative) 13,189 
Lamb (Socialist) re Pa .-. 8,697 


Liberal majority 219 

One question is now being asked up and. down 
the country. Would Mr. Royle have done worse had 
he rejected. the flag of convenience and. fought 
Torrington unashamedly as a Conservative? It is 
absurd to suppose that the electors were deceived 
by a Tory Esau -camouflaged as a Liberal Jacob. 
More likely is it that the men (and women) of Devon 
were not a little alienated by the Tory Party having 
so little faith in its policies and performance that 
it felt the need to lean on a hyphenated ally. For 
the hybrid Liberals are anathema to the Liberal 
Party as they would now appear to have been proved 
a liability to the Conservative. The time has come 
to stop conniving at chicanery—unless, of course, 
one or other of the party oligarchies is prepared to 
lavish upon an apathetic electorate a posse of 
National-Socialist-Radical-Conservatives or a gaggle 
of Liberal-Labour-National-Unionists. 

Of the twenty-one hyphenated candidates who 
- Stood in the last Genera] Election, fourteen had pre- 
viously fought elections under different designations. 
At no time had more than four had any demon- 
strable connection with the Liberal Party and only 
one in the last quarter of a century. The odd thing 
is that the north of England and Scotland, where 
political dumb-crambo is even less popular than it 
is in the south, are the happy hunting-ground of 
these party hybrids. In the south, the electors of 
Luton and Devonport alone are represented by a 
Liberal and Conservative and a Conservative and 
National Liberal respectively—both 100 per cent. 
supporters of the Government and one, indeed, a 
Cabinet Minister. 

What is a ‘National Liberal’ and how is it possible 
to be a Liberal and a Conservative at one and the 
same time? Are they by any chance descendants of 
that famous nineteenth-century Prime Minister 
Benjilliam Gladsraeli, equalled as a_ biological 
phenomenon only by the tigon, liger and mule? 

Looking through the names, the cross-pollination 
of Liberal stock has paid off handsomely enough 
af place and patronage are yardsticks. But two 
questions demand an answer. One is, if the Liberal 





vote is to be taken-seriously, even as a token of the 
electors’ boredom with the big party juggernauts, 
would supporters of the Government not be well 
advised to shed their cloaks and fight in their true 
colours? The other is, that to cross a tobacco plant 
with a spring onion and watch the emergence of 
a leek with a filter tip may be good rustic humour, 
but it reflects no credit on the Tory Party, nor on 
the unfortunate candidate, and to suppose that such 
alchemy on. so liberal a Scale attracts votes to the 
Conservative Party is merely crass stupidity. Nor 
do they keep Liberal candidates at bay—for when 
the Liberal Party made its last ‘all-out’ national bid 
in the General Election of 1950 the record shows 
that eighteen of these twenty-one hyphenated Liberal 
seats were contested by the Liberal Party. In other 
words, some 87 per cent. of these seats were con- 
tested by Liberals, as compared with a national 
average of but 76 per cent. Thus, whatever these 
hyphenated Liberals may claim to do, they do not 
appear to prevent Liberal intervention against them- 
selves, but rather to provoke it. 

Is it not high time that the Conservative Party 
said to ‘The Liberal Unionist Parliamentary Group’: 
“According to your News-sheet, you regard the Liberal 
Party as your enemy. Then you had better drop the 
word Liberal from your designation, for we are 
not going to put up with this political mumbo-jumbo 
any longer. Either you join us without reservations 
or we shall have to consider opposing you.’'—-Yours 
faithfully, 

HENRY KERBY 
House of Commons, SW1 
* 


Sir,—In your leading article entitled ‘Disenchant- 
ment’ you stated that ‘there are no signs yet of any 
genuine revival of Liberalism.’ What, then, would 
you consider a sign of a Liberal revival? Or, for that 
matter, how would you define Liberalism? 

May I suggest you should have in mind, not what 
the Liberal Party leaders think Liberalism is, but what 
those who have voted for it at recent by-elections 
think it represents. There are three types of elector 
who vote Liberal. The first, because it is the third 
party in British politics and he is tired of the two- 
party seesaw and believes that party politics should 
be given a third dimension. He wishes his country 
to be a true democracy and all interests—both major 
and minor—to be represented in Parliament. He 
knows that the Liberal Party advocates this and that it 
will give important minorities (and. not only Liberals) 
their fair say in their country’s government. 

The second type of elector votes Liberal because 
he thinks (probably wrongly) that it is the centre 
party and he is tired of squabbles—squabbles in 
Parliament, squabbles in industry and squabbles in 
the world at large. He is tired of two giant parties 
whose leaders are afraid to interpret their principles 
into policies for fear of losing the middle-class‘ vote. 
The Conservative Party dare not give the universities 
back their seats, and the Socialists dare not advocate 
complete industrial ownership by the State, because 
both rely on the moderate and very easily disillu- 
sioned middle class for a proportion of their votes. 
So we have in Parliament two parties, whose leaders 
and principles are geometrically opposed but whose 
supporters and policies are in practical agreement. 
The Liberal voter, on the other hand, wants in Parlia- 
ment an end to the artificial quarrels which the major 
parties are obliged to create to enable Parliament to 
continue. He wishes to see Members freed from the 
shackles of the party machine and a new political 
sincerity to emerge. 

The third type of elector votes Liberal because it 
is obviously the party with the deepest roots in the 
Western tradition of liberty and of the worth of the 
human person. It advocates freedom from unneces- 
sary bureaucracy, from finickety purchase-tax regula- 
tions, from old-age pensioners’ earning limits, from 
restrictive practices by industrialists and trade 
unionists alike, from irksome regulations that kill 
initiative, from laws that treat the individual as a 
machine of as a subordinate to machinery. He is disil- 
lusioned by the Conservative Party’s inability to 
repeal—as he thought it would—so much of the 
fumbling legislation framed by bureaucrats between 
their cups of tea. In short, the exasperated educated 
voter! But exasperated with good cause and one 
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often sees his hand in the leading articles in the 
Spectator. 

It seems, then, that there are at least three classes 
of Liberal voter. They have in common their revolt 
against ‘the machine.’ Perhaps, also, they prefer to 
vote for a party with principles which will be applied 
to situations and crises as they arise instead of for 
programmes which, alas, become out of date too soon 
after election days. It is up to the Liberal Party to 
see that their voters are variously satisfied—if they 
are given the chance.—Y ours faithfully, 

ANDREW GOODMAN 
Westcott House, Sherborne School, Dorset 
4 * 
Sir,—Miss Honor Balfour is interesting and ingenious 
(as always) in comparing the reburgeoning of the 
Liberal Party with the war-time revolt against elec- 
toral truce. For the moment she shook me. 

What she has overlooked is that the runaway suc- 
cesses during the war were in straight fights. Liberals 
have fought back to a position of strength in a 
merciless war on two fronts. 

In straight fights, against anybody, the Liberal 
Party at present would be so voracious and invul- 
nerablé as to be a menacé.— Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD A. SMITH 
Editor 
The Liberal News, 58 Victoria Street, SW1 


TAXE 


Smr,—Mr. R. E. Thomas, President of the Taxi Fleet 
Operators Federation, writes: 


In the matter of tipping your contributor (wish- 
fully thinking perhaps) states it is illegal for a 
cab-driver to demand or receive a tip. What, in 
fact, the law says is that it is illegal for him to 
exact or demand* more than the proper fare. Not 
the same thing by any interpretation. 

The law, in fact, nowhere says quite what Mr. 
Thomas says it says; but he is probably thinking of 
section 33 of the London Hackney Carriages Act, 
1843, which states: ‘Every driver of a hackney car- 
riage . . . who shall demand* more than the legal 
fare for any passenger . . . shall for any such offence 
forfeit the sum of twenty shillings.’ If cab legislation 
had ceased in 1843, a driver who accepted an un- 
solicited tip would not indeed, ‘by any interpretation,’ 
be breaking the law. However, the London Hackney 
Carriage Act of ten years later cast a wider net. Ac- 
cording to section 17 of this Act: ‘The driver or 
conductor of any metropolitan stage carriage, or the 
driver of any hackney carriage, who shall respectively 
commit any of the following offences within the limits 
of this Act, shall be liable to a pefalty not exceeding 
40s. for each offence, or in default of payment to 
imprisonment ...: 1. Every driver of a hackney 
carriage who shall demand or take* more than the 
proper fare . . .. Your correspondent appears not to 
have marked this passage. 

Mr. Thomas claims to have spent a lifetime in the 
cab trade. As one who seems to have spent almost a 
life’s income riding in cabs, may I console him by 
confessing that, in spite of the law, I have never yet 


ghad the courage not to tip a driver?—Yours faith- 
. fully, 


COLIN HAYCRAFT 


* My italics. 
* 
Sir,—I am writing this in order to register my very 
sincere appreciation of the lucid, knowledgeable, 
accurate and fair manner in which Mr. Haycraft has 
written about the London taxi. Although the London 


*¢axicab service is one of the finest of its kind in 


the world, it receives little commendation and much 


‘undeserved criticism, particularly with regard to the 


fare tariff. 

Since the article was written, the Home Secretary 
has stated in Parliament: ‘. . . The accountant’s 
interim report shows that a little more time is needed 
before the full effect of the increased costs can be 
judged. I have therefore decided fo postpone a full 
revision of the scale of fares, and that the sur- 


echarge should be retained meanwhile.’ As the article 


so justly stated, ‘it would be rash to speculate too 
much on the matter at the moment.’ I hope that 
when Mr. Butler’s pronouncement is made known, 


the Spectator will find space for a further article 
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FOR MOTORISTS who want luxury, economy, and value 
for money the automatic choice is FORD. Did you 
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RAFT 


CONSUL DE LUXE 


de Luxe, two-tone family car — 6-seater 
with a host of luxury fittings. 


OVERDRIVE — available on Zephyr and Zodiac 
saloons, convertibles and estate cars. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION — available 
on Zephyr and Zodiac saloons and estate cars. 








Ford Motor Company Limited : Dagenham 
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from Mr. Haycraft’s able pen. My twenty-five years’ 
experience in active control and operation of this 
private company and a wealth of statistical and 
financial detail, much of which is of an original 
nature, is at his disposal.—Y ours faithfully, 
M. M. MELINSKY 
Chairman and Managing Director 
Dives Limited, 189 Clapham Road, Stockwell, SW9 


* 


Sir,—Reading Mr. Colin Haycraft’s remarks on the 
antiquity of some of the regulations governing the 
behaviour of taxi-drivers, I was reminded of some 
curious regulations concerning the behaviour of bus 
passengers quoted in my local bus time-table from the 
Public Service Vehicles (Conduct of Drivers, Con- 
ductors and Passengers) Regulations, 1936. It seems 
that, among other things, a passenger may not 

(a) enter or alight from the vehicle otherwise 
than by the doors or openings provided for 
the purpose, 

(b) trail from the vehicle any streamer, balloon, 
flag or other article in such a manner as to 
overhang the road, 

(c) throw any money to be scrambled for by 
any person on the road or footway. 

As to (a), I have not myself been ablg to discover 
any way of entering a bus otherwise than through the 
aperture provided for the purpose. As to (5), there 
may some time or other have been a habit among ill- 
conditioned passengers of trailing balloons, etc., from 
buses, but so far the spectacle has eluded me. And 
as to (c), one would imagine that ever’ in 1936, still 
less today, there were few passengers addicted to 
distributing largesse froma bus. 

My bus company’s regulations (which.I presume 
are in common form) are anything but helpful when 
they say that in certain circumstances charges must 
be paid at double rates for ‘any goods, matters or 
things described in the Carriers Act, 1830, William 
IV Cap. 67 & 68,’ and they are positively discourag- 
‘ing to intending passengers when they say that the 
company do not undertake that their buses ‘will arrive 
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Better Books |. : 


= Tole) i-th -ta-mebe 


Charing Cross Road London 


at the time specified in the time-table or at all’— 
Yours faithfully, R. C. TURNER 


Quarry End, Marlow, Bucks 


‘POP’ FICTION 

Sir;—As apparently your only correspondent who 
reads women’s magazines for no professional pur- 
pose and with great enjoyment, I would much like 
to comment on a few of the points raised in the 
letters you have published. 

This business of a happy ending . . . I am de- 
lighted that the editors of my favourite magazines 
have rejected novels likely to cause me gloom. I, 
and apparently the editors, am in entire agreement 
with the eighteenth-century producers who added a 


final cheerful scene to King Lear, that otherwise 


singularly depressing play. My sister and I used to 
make it a habit to telephone London cinemas show- 
ing films we had not heard of and ask if there was a 
happy ending before we decided on our evening’s 
entertainment. It was a precaution I often regretted 
being too morally cowardly to take before an even- 
ing spent with young men who insisted on film pro- 
grammes including bombing, witch-burnings, guillo- 
tines and slow, foreign suicides. If I want to read 
about executions, suicides, the H-bomb or the colour 
bar, I can read about them factually; why should 
I repeat depression and unpleasantness in fiction? 
Fictional sex, ending, as your correspondents have 
pointed out it always does in the women’s magazines, 
in marital twin beds, is surely one of the most 
pleasing and least depressing antidotes anyone can 
take to the day’s news. My only difficulty is that 
personally after several hours with the women’s 
magazines I begin to suffer from slight guilt feel- 
ings bringing-on a headache. 

A second point . . . one of your correspondents, 
leaping to protect women from the charges of 
moronism levelled at them, suggested we read 
women’s magazines because.of the educational ar- 
ticles in them. This, if I may say so, would be 
really moronic. No addict of women’s magazines can 
have failed within a few weeks to have read all 
the beauty hints that the most inspired editress can 
possibly think up. All that remains is the soothing, 
hypnotic charm of the endlessly repeated affirmation 
that you, too, can be beautiful if only you give up 
crumpets and cream sauces. The cookery articles are 
only novel or interesting to amateurs or women who 
are unable to buy and read ordinary cookery books. 
I am a regular reader of wcmen’s cheap magazines, 
but I do not desire to buy the dresses they suggest 
as suitable for my life; nor to decorate my flat with 
the crocheted lace mats their home-making pages 
recommend. I buy my magazines for their fiction 
and their ‘human interest’ articles; although in the 
interests of truth I should perhaps add that there 
is one factual article I find endlessly fascinating— 
the accounts of symptoms and the possible diseases 
causing them in ‘thé Doctor’s’ columns. | find the 
same sort of fascination in the pages of the Lancet 
... but this is a more difficult magazine to buy 
casually yet often.—Yours faithfully, 


LOIS MITCHISON 


2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, ECA 


CONVERTED VANS AND PURCHASE TAX 


Sir,—Not until I read the letter from Mr. Maurice 
Nockles in your issue dated March 21 did I realise 
that HM Customs and Excise had succumbed to the 
current fashion of appointing an official to make 
palatable the unpalatable and to explain the inexplic- 
able. I do not think that your contributor Mr. Kerby 
or your readers need to be told that a do-it-yourself 
conversion of a motor-van into a shooting brake 
should attract purchase tax. The point he.was making, 
surely, was that purchase tax has fallen into such 
disrepute, that in spite of the ‘legal penalties’ Mr. 
Nockles mentions, there were, and are, hundreds of 
people prepared to take the very slight risk for the 
sake of the considerable sum they can save. I won- 
der if Mr. Nockles (in the scant spare time remaining 
to him after he has helped his department to frame 
replies for the Treasury to Mr. Nabarro’s House of 
Commons questions) could tell us just how many 
people have been prosecuted for failing to declare 
van/estate-car conversions? 

Your correspondent was so quick to seize upon an 
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apparent inaccuracy in Mr. Kerby’s article that it is 
very surprising his specialist knowledge did not cause 
him to notice a glaring error made by your contribu- 
tor. Mr. Kerby mentioned that chemistry sets (in 
common with most toys and games) are subject to 
purchase tax at 20 per cent. In point of fact the cor- 
rect rate of tax on toys (as a reference to Customs 
and Excise Notice No. 78, dated January, 1958, will 
confirm) is 30 per cent. (Group 20 of the tax schedule), 
Thus is the layman forced to the conclusion that if 
Officials of Customs and Excise do not themselves 
know how purchase tax operates it is high time it was 
replaced by some simpler form of taxation capable 
of being understood (and defended) by those 
responsible for its operation.—Y ours faithfully, 


Ebury House, Romsley, Birmingham J. HUNT 


‘THE VATICAN REVOLUTION’ 

Sir,—Will you grant me space to show that Dr. 
Vidler (Spectator, February 14) is not justified in 
expecting me to prove in my book that the papacy 
has since 1870 ‘conducted itself in. quite a new 
style’? The title of my book, The Vatican Revolution, 
was suggested (see p. 59 n.) by Mgr. Maret’s ob- 
servation that it involved ‘a radical and essential 
revolution in the constitution of the Church. My 
thesis is not that.Pio Nono was the first pope to have 
papalist motives; it is, rather, that he was the first 
to be wholly successful in overthrowing the strong 
opposition to these within the Roman Church. 

Dr. Vidler’s charge of inconsistency is also un- 
founded. That the decree De . . . infallibili magis- 
terio is as vague as.I show it to be is not incom- 
patible with my contention that it was unconstitu- 
tional and therefore revolutionary. Revolutions do 
not necessarily either spring from or promote in- 
tellectual clarity—Y ours faithfully, 

GEDDES MACGREGOR 
Ard Choille, Kennedy Lane, Bryn Mawr, Penna., USA 


SOFT SOAP 
Sir,—At a time when the prospect of diverting an 
appreciable quantity of this country’s imports from 
the United States to the United Kingdom is receiving 
considerable, if cautious, attention it is distressing 
to one, who, as a recent immigrant, has deep interest 
in the development of further commercial links be- 
tween Britain and Canada, to find, in your issue of 
February 7, writers, who are presumably regarded by 
many as being well informed, displaying ignorance 
of commercial practices which are probably a great 
deal better understood on this side of the Atlantic, 
but which should be carefully studied by British 
manufacturers considering entry into this market. 

I refer to Pharos’s derisive dismissal of subliminal 
advertising and Leslie Adrian’s sweeping condemna- 
tion of ‘tiresome fourpenny offers.” 

It is true that the initial panic, the fears of ‘brain- 
washing,’ the suggestions of unscrupulous political 
use and other undesirable consequences attributed to 
subliminal advertising have been shown to be un- 
founded. However, had Pharos attended, as I and a 
large number of other advertising men did recently, 
a demonstration of this medium, he would have been 
aware that while even those exploiting the device 
claim that it is no more than a very weak form of 
publicity, effective only when opportunities to pur- 
chase or use the product advertised- are immediately 
available, they have considerable evidence that this 
form of advertising, employed under certain condi- 
tions, can have a very appreciable influence on sales 

To Leslie Adrian I would say two things. Firstly, 
why pick on one relatively minor aspect of mer- 
chandising as being objectionable? Why not equally 
complain of all the nasty advertisements which clutter 
the pages of our newspapers and periodicals (and, 
incidentally, enable us to have them at a reasonable 
price)? Secondly, why beat one’s head against a brick 
wall? A knowledge of North American marketing 
methods and of the high degree to which British 
trade is following them leads one to the belief not 
only that reduced-price offers are inevitable, but that 
they are valued by the manufacturer, acceptéd by the 
trade and appreciated by the vast majority of con- 
sumers.—Yours faithfully, 

N. C. ATKINS 
666 Senecal Avenue, Ville LaSalle, Montreal 32, 
Canada 
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The Road to Toleration 


By RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


HE problem of homosexuality is one which 
g pt ews upon two of the most important 
regulative elements in society: the principles of 
law and the principles of morality. It is therefore 
natural to suppose that any serious discussion 
of the subject should take in both these elements. 
But this at the moment is most evidently not the 
case. For of recent years most of those who sup- 
port reform of the existing legislation have made 
it their policy to concentrate upon and emphasise 
the legal aspect of the matter and to try and play 
down the moral aspect—on the assumption, 
presumably, that though people in general might 
be prevailed upon to modify their views on what 
should and what should not be punished, on mat- 
ters of what is right and wrong they are inflexible. 
This policy has by now become some kind of 
liberal orthodoxy, and it is certainly not without 
its victories. One such victory was the appoint- 
ment of the Wolfenden Committee, with its 
interest limited to ‘the law and offences against 
it’; and another such was the widespread diffusion 
of an argument nicely attuned to the Committee’s 
findings, that one should not identify sin and 
crime. 

On grounds of expediency there is probably 
much to be said for this policy: as long, that is 
to say, as legislative reform seems imminent. But 
at the moment this is clearly not so. In conse- 
quence, the debate once more is on: and if it is, 
then it seems to me only right that it should now 
be conducted on the broadest possible front, with 
the maximum deployment of argument and fact. 

And not only is this desirable on general 
grounds, but on this specific issue there seem to 
me two good reasons for deprecating the limits 
within which the discussion is conventionally con- 
fined. In the first place, the legal and moral aspects 
of the matter are not as distinct or as independent 
as certain well-intentioned but woolly-minded 
thinkers like Dr. Chesser* would have us believe. 
For if we continue to accept the view that homo- 
sexual acts are wrong—and this is, in effect, what 
is meant by saying that we should ignore their 
moral aspect—then how are we to distinguish be- 
tween those acts which should be punished and 
those which should not be? A criterion is called 
for. But any criterion suggested is likely either to 
be ultimately inapplicable—along the lines, say, of 
John Stuart Mill’s famous attempt to distinguish 
between self-regarding and _ other-regarding 
actions: or-—like appeals to the public good or 
social welfare—to reintroduce, perhaps surrepti- 
tiously, the very moral considerations it professes 
to eliminate. Secondly, it seems to me very argu- 
able that, if the law on homosexuality were 
reformed but the general moral opinion of the 
community remained unchanged, the position of 
homosexuals would not be noticeably improved. 
The fear of legal sanctions would have been re- 
moved, but the shadow of public opprobrium 
would remain. For those who think that homo- 





* LIVE AND Let Live, THE Mlor’ai “li WOLFEN- 
DEN Report. By Dr. Eustace Chesser. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) 


sexuality is sinful this is a consoling reflection— 
and it is indeed significant that at more than one 
point the Wolfenden Report rests on this argu- 
ment to sugar its pill. For those, however, who 
take a different view of the matter, such a prospect 
is alarming. There is little point in liberalising the 
law, if this merely means that the weapon of 
persecution is to be taken out of the hands of the 
magistrates and placed into those of the mob. 
Accordingly, it seems to me that all those who 
subscribe to a rational as opposed to a dogmatic 
morality should ask themselves, if they hope to 
have a considered opinion about what should be 
done, Are homosexual acts morally wrong? 
Secular arguments designed to show that they are 
fall into three main categories. First of all, there 
are the arguments that are demonstrably invalid, 
either because the conclusion doesn’t follow from 
the premiss, or because the premiss is ultimately 
unintelligible: the most obvious example of this 
type of reasoning is that which takes its stand 
upon the ‘unnaturalness’ of homosexuality. 
Secondly, there are the arguments that are per- 
fectly valid in themselves, but unacceptable be- 
cause they involve false factual premisses: such 
as, for instance, arguments that assume that homo- 
sexuality leads to cultural decline, or that adult 
sexual acts determine sexual preferences. Finally, 
there is one argument (advanced to me once by a 
philosophical colleague) that is both valid and 
plausible: namely, homosexuality arouses instinc- 
tive repulsion, and what arouses instinctive repul- 
sion is in its nature wrong. The difficulty with this 
argument, however, is that it has consequences 
that many of its adherents would not accept. For 
while, at first sight, it seems to place disapproval 
of homosexuality on as firm a basis as any other 
moral belief, it does so only at the expense of 
making all moral beliefs ultimately subjective. 
And subjectivism in ethics I for one find deeply 
repugnant; whereas homosexuality I don’t. 
Once we concede that homosexuality as such is 
not wrong or sinful—though of course there are 
many genuine offences arising out of homo- 
sexuality, as out of heterosexuality—the problem 
somewhat changes in character. Society as we 
know it presents us with two opposed psycho- 
logical conditions—homosexuality, and the reac- 
tion of revulsion against it: both deep-seated, 
both doubtless of infantile origin; the two some- 
times existing side by side in the same individual, 
and then leading to deep conflict and misery; but 
most often distributed across different people, and 
thus the cause of social stress and persecution. 
For centuries society, under the influence of 
dogmatic or erroneous principles, has directed the 
full weight of its attention upon the homosexual, 
and has allowed the anti-homosexual to appear as 
the champion of virtue. I suggest that it is high 
time that the object of social attention was 
switched from the one element to the other. For, 
in the first place, it seems likely that the condition 
of anti-homosexuality is scmewhet more remedi- 
able than that of homosexuality: and it is always 
the part of rationality, in any situation of conflict 
where moral considerations do not arise, to con- 
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centrate upon the factor that is more susceptible 
to our efforts. And secondly, there is, contrary to 
popular opinion, some reason for thinking that-of 
the two opposed types the anti-homosexual is 
socially the more undesirable on account of the 
greater. aggressive component overtly present in 
his personality. 

It is, moreover, pleasant to think that in this new 
struggle it would not be the hideous weapons of 
punishment and persecution that were called for, 
but the amiable ones of education and argument. 
The foundations of intolerance may be deep, but 
its buttresses stand on the surface: and the most 
important of these is ignorance. Before we can 
even begin to talk in an enlightened fashion about 
sexual behaviour, we need to shake ourselves out 
of the dogmatic ignorance in which we all lie con- 
cerning the habits and practices of others in the 
world, of those around us, perhaps even of our- 
selves. 

In this connection | cannot believe that the 
policy pursued in the best faith by Dr. Chesser of 
glossing over the sexual aspect of homosexuality 
is really the correct one. At one point, for 
instance, Dr. Chesser asserts that most homo- 
sexual relations do not extend beyond ‘an affec- 
tionate relationship, and at another point that the 
incidence of sodomy is possibly higher in hetero- 
sexual than in homosexual relations. I am doubt- 
ful if either. of these propositions is true, and am 
quite certain that it is a mistake to say so unless 
one is certain that they are. For, in the first place, 
what we require of the anti-homosexual is that 
he should be able to master his fear of the subject, 
and excessive caution on the part of the reformer 
sets him neither a good nor an encouraging 
example. Secondly, as a few minutes’ conversation 
with rabid anti-homosexuals so often brings out, 
much of the neurotic opposition to homosexuality 
relates to and is bound up with its anal aspects: 


The Chartist 
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A. R. SCHOYEN 


This is an entirely new interpretation 
of Chartism for our generation 
Centred on the life of George Harney 
it reveals the inner workings of the 
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for this opposition to ‘work itself out,- it. is 
important not to deny these aspects. 


The road to toleration lies ultimately through - 


a recognition of complexity. We need first of all 
to see that homosexuality as it manifests itself can 
be broken down into a number of different com- 
ponents: a psychological condition, a choice of 
object, a variation in aim, certain accompanying 
neurotic or psychotic symptoms, perhaps some 
constitutional factors. And then we need to realise 
how some of these components can also be com- 
ponents in heterosexuality or in other sexual 
deviations that are less markedly the target of 
social disapproval. And finally knowledge of these 
manifestations needs to be supplemented by know- 
ledge of yet other ways in which the libido seeks 
satisfaction, consciously or unconsciously, so that 
in the end homosexuality is seen 4s but one sector, 
somewhat arbitrarily marked out and quite irra- 
tionally stigmatised, of the continuum of sexual 
life, on which, after all, culture, civilisation, hap- 
piness, life itself depend. Even a disappointing 
production like the new anthology of Dr. Berg’s* 
might be seen as an effort along these lines. 

It does not follow that homosexuality is not an 
undesirable condition. Like all neuroses it is most 
likely to lead to unhappiness, and any progress 
made in the way of remedial treatment (like that 
so encouragingly reported on by the Portman 
Clinic) must be welcome. But this in turn means 
that any attempt to add to the existing load of 
unhappiness, either through the direct action of 
the law or through the indirect encouragement 
given by the law to blackmail and persecution, is 
to be deplored. Homosexuality is sometimes said 
to be a ‘delicate’ matter. What a strange word to 
apply to something which causes harsh misery 
and unhappiness to large numbers of people, and 





* Homosexuatity. Edited by Dr. Charles Berg. 
(Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


The mark of 
the warrior 


PAUL SCOTT’s novel, set in the Indian 
jungle. 


Howard Spring : 

‘A very good novel indeed, full of an 
understanding of the subtle things that 
reveal the characters of men and masterly 
in its power to make the reader enter into 
the physical environment.’ 


Spectator : 

‘An excellent novel, exciting to read as a 
stary of action yet expounding a theme of 
great subtlety and originality.’ (15s) 





Reprinted and selling merrily: 


Felix walking 

HILARY FORD’s ‘hilariously: entertain- 
ing’ satire on Angry Young Men. (13s 6d) . 
Look towards the sea 


FRANK BAINES’ ‘most unusual and 
enqiting’ or (21s) «] 
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on which the opinions of so many of the rest are 
as irrefragable and as ugly as those concrete lamp- 
posts which are now so liberally scattered across 
our finest cities and countryside! 


Freedom and Justice 


The New Ghana. By J. G. Amamoo. (Pan Books, 
2s. 6d.) 
Other People’s Worlds. By Naomi Mitchison. 
(Secker and Warburg, 16s.) 
Ghana is Born. By Lionel Birch: (Newman 
Neame, 18s.) 
Marcu 6, 1957, is one of. those dates in history 
which will reverberate through the century. 
Not many nations have so precise and triumphant 
a beginning as-Ghana, watched so anxiously by 
the rest of the world. Here is the first batch of 
celebratory literature: one book by a Ghanaian, 
one by a British observer; and one: produced 
specially for. the Ghana Government. They are 
all infected by something of the gay enchantment 
of that date. . 

Since then there have been some rather 
awkward moments. And it is difficult for the 
most dispassionate British critic not to be dis-« 
appointed when Ghana deviates from British 
traditions—as it surely must. However much one 
talks knowingly of the ‘African personality,’ it is 
mystifying, and a: little sad, to watch Ghana 
building up a character of its own. 

It is therefore doubly important to read an 
account of Ghana by a Ghanaian, and it is an 
enterprising gesture of Pan Books to have com- 
missioned this history by a twenty-seven-year-old 
journalist. It is the first popular history of the 
Ghana revolution, and it is written 'in-a breezy, 
very readable style. Its starting point, after a brief 
synopsis of the early history, is the ‘great forty- 
eight, when riots, shooting and boycott in 1948. 
precipitated demands for a new constitution, and 
so paved the way for Nkrumah. It ends with 
independence nine years later. Mr. Amamoo is a 
candid historian, clearly well disposed towards 
the British: and he is not concerned, as Dr. 
Nkrumah was at points in his autobiography, to 
magnify the suffering of the revolutionaries. His 
narrative shows how easy and gentlemanly, com- 
pared to any Asian uprising, this revolution was. 

It is this very lack of suffering, and the oppres- 
sion which forges people together, which may 
threaten the future unity of Ghana. ‘There is no 
doubt,’ says Mr. Amamoo frankly, ‘that it was 
British rule principally which carved out of war- 
ring tribes a modern, united State. There is the 
tendency for a young nation, psychologically 
used to a century or more of foreignrule . . . not 
to accord to its own Government the respect and” 
honour which it would readily accord foreign 
rulers.’ 

Mr. Amamoo makes no bones about his 
worries. Will Ghana revert to tribal barbarism? 
he asks, looking over his shoulder at Indonesia. 
Can Democracy thrive? He is very aware of the 
temptations of bulldozer government. But his 
picture, on the whole, -is a reassuring one: it may 
be that he underrates the power and intransigence “ 
of the tribal opposition and their United Party: 
but his: account of Nkrumah’s real achievements 
is persuasive. In particular, there sounds through ~ 
the book the passionate interést in education and 
advancement of the new Ghanaians, and the pride 

and infinite hopes of ‘their’nation. It is a useful, 
unassuming book, occasionally’a little naive, but 
very self-critical; "and free: of all hagiography and 


:* bluster. 


Mrs. Mitchison‘ifichudes Nigetia ‘with Giana in” 
her discursive account of: other: people's worlds. 
She is caught in the dilemma of so many liberal 
visitors, who long on the one hand to see the 
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nation develop and prosper, and on the other 
hand love the very oddity and backwardness of it. 
Occasionally, perhaps, there is a touch of patron- 
ising about her comments on African peculiari- 
ties: ‘May I say to any West African’'who may 
read this that his pronunciation is a very pleasant 
one to educated British ears?’ But it is a refresh- 
ing, thoughtful book, full of odd snippets and de- 
tails that catch the writer’s eye. It is professedly 
biased in favour of West Africa—the author was 
the Manchester Guardian correspondent during 
the independence celebrations, and no one who 
was there seems'to find it easy to be very critical 
of Ghana. tH 
The official Ghana memento of March 6‘is a 
collection of admirable photographs of the cele- 
brations, with a brisk narrative ofthe events lead- 
ing to independence. It is pure champagne, and 
shows all the high moments of glory—the mid- 
night speech, Nkrumah dancing with the Duchess 
of Kent,:and the Duchess’s proclamation in the 
Ghana Parliament. It is a rude and salutary shock 
to’ turn to the diagram of a slave ship, only 150 
years before. ANTHONY SAMPSON 


Milton Regained 


Images and Themes in Five Poems.by Milton. By 
Rosemond Tuve. (O.U.P., 25s.) 

PROFESSOR TUVE is something of a legend in the 
world of literary studies as the sensitive, subtle 
analyst of images, the revealer of unsuspected and 
contemporary meanings. Here, with impressive 
results, she submits ‘L’ Allegro,’ ‘Ii Penséroso,’ ‘The 
Nativity Ode,’ ‘Lycidas’ and ‘Comus’ to the treat- 
ment. Her book adds an enormous amount to our 
appreciation, not only of these poems, but also 
of ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Samson Agonistes.’ 

Miss Tuve curiously combines extreme sophisti- 
cation with a certain cultured innocence. Her idea 
of what ‘everyone knows’ is quite terrifying. Even) 
in America, one ventures to suspect; there may be 
readers who are more familiar with Isaiah than 
with the works of Professor Panovsky. Tt is con- 
soling to find a similar innocence in the assump- 
tion that audiences at Caroline -masques were 
exclusively composed of cultivated devotees of 
Spenser.’ Yet Prefessor Tuve’s most striking 
quality, oddly enough, is not her very real subtlety 
and sensitivity, but .a hard-headed basic common 
sense. Every now and then, when she seems to be 
disappearing into the rank undergrowth of Ameri- 
can ‘Milton criticism, her scythe suddenly swings 
and a whole tract is laid open for the layman to ad- 
vance along. ‘Perhaps it is we who intrude Milton’s 
personality, not he.’ By proving that many 
apparently ‘pagan’ images had become Christian- 
ised by Milton’s day, she removes the traditional 
‘conflict’ within Milton between ‘Renaissance’ and 
‘Puritan’ elements, on which so many typewriter 
ribbons have been worn out. When she reminds 
us that a masque is not a play, turning on conflict 
or development of character, but-a mixture of 
dance and rhetorical exercise, she really helps us 
to appreciate ‘Comus’; as she does by recalling that 
for Milton (as a good Protestant) chastity was a 
mental, not a physical, state. She performs the 
same service for ‘Lycidas’ by demonstrating that 
for Milton’s audience the pastoral tradition was 
not a ‘fancy’ but a way of seeing man as part of 
nature. Her analysis of allegory helps to recapture 
the vitality and realism of what noOW seems an 
abstract and dead form. This book should be 
read by that declining band which thinks that a 
harsh and gloomy Puritanism overcame the joy- 
ous and sensuous streak in Milton. And no one’ 
who'teads it ‘seriously ca’ help having a fuller 
appreciation of the: humanity and dignity of the 
most cavilled-at of our major poets. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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A Biologist’s Creed 


Modern Science and the Nature of Life. By 
William S. Beck. (Macmillan, 15s.) 


It is a thousand pities that Professor Beck, at the 
very end of his book, summarises his belief in 
science as a philosophy by writing, ‘It seems not 
a very large jump to a future in which neuro- 
physiology will have finally achieved a deeper 
understanding of the physical basis of mental 
activity. It is this development to which we may 
reasonably look for explanations of altruism, 
goodness, and love in terms of bioelectric circuits.’ 

Here is a scientist of some distinction, Chief of 
Hematology Research at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, who has a number of good 
things to say. He discusses the nature of science 
and how it started on a basis of empiricism in the 
seventeenth century, abandoning pure reason 
which was not leading to truth when it was 
founded on unsound premisses. He has a quick 
eye for the apt quotation. ‘If you want to know 
the essence of scientific method, don’t listen to 
what a scientist may tell you, said Einstein, 
‘watch what he does.’ And referring to Newton, 
who laid the foundations of higher mathematics, 
celestial mechanics and physical optics all within 
a period of eighteen months when he was twenty- 
three years old, he recalls the seventeenth-century 
saying that Newton was ‘like the River Nile, whose 
powers were gigantic but whose source was 
unknown.” 

The beginnings of the science of biology are 
well described. The invention of the microscope 
—Samuel Pepys’s cost him £5 10s., ‘a great price 
for a curious bauble’—the discovery of the cell 
as the unit of life, and Pasteur’s disproof of the 
theory of spontaneous generation, about which 
Thomas Huxley wrote, ‘the great tragedy of 
science—the slaying of a beautiful hypothesis by 
an ugly fact’: all these make an interesting nar- 
rative. It is also useful to us today to be conducted 
once more through the intellectual revolution fol- 
lowing the appearance of The Origin of Species. 

Professor Beck reviews clearly and with 
thoroughness the modern scientific views on life 
and heredity. And indeed he has an exciting and 
remarkable story to tell. ‘It is worth noting,’ he 
writes—and indeed it is—‘that almost all of the 
great developments mentioned .. . have taken 
place since 1950. And today, 1950 seems like the 
Middle Ages.’ Educated people ought to know 
about the scientific observations that justify this 
statement. These new conceptions about Nature, 
the thesis that life did not begin on earth at any 
specific moment, that a single chemical molecule 
not bearing any of the characteristics we con- 
ventionally attribute to a living creature may 
nevertheless possess certain properties of life, 
these are part of the profound intellectual revolu- 
tion of our day. 

It is one of the less agreeable discoveries of 
science that a stale egg is as nourishing as a fresh 
one. Unfortunately the curate’s egg was not tempt- 
ing to the appetite. As I have already indicated, 
Professor Beck’s book is good in parts. But away 
from biology and in the realm of logic or philo- 
sophy he can be very heavy-handed indeed, There 
are long stretches of discussion about semantics 
and tautology; ‘semiphenomenological explana- 
tion,’ ‘is protoplasm a Fido, Dido or bobo?’ are 
samples of his topics. There is an elaborate 
parable to emphasise the point that certainty is 
never fully attained. And there is the facetiousness 
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which is distressingly common in American. 
scientific books written for the general reader. It is_ 


also painfully true that Britain and America may 
on occasion be separated by a common language. 
Is it really a good idea ‘to introspect the relevant 
things that go on in our heads’? 


But those who read this book will find much to 
be grateful for. There is in it a well-informed nar- 
rative of the development of the science of biology 
te its present stage. Professor Beck also discusses 
the philosophy of science today. One of his pre- 
misses is unexceptionable, It is that scientists them- 
selves are men with all the human weaknesses and 
prejudices of the culture of which they are a part 
but driven on nevertheless by the acute delight 
that comes with scientific achievement, as it does 
with creativeness in other spheres. Perhaps this 
excuses Professor Beck for turning love and good- 
ness into ‘bioelectric circuits.’ MAGNUS PYKE 


A Torch in Daylight 


Peterloo: The ‘Massacre’ and its Background. By 
Donald Read. (Manchester University Press, 
30s.) 


Wuat happened at ‘Peterloo’ was settled a long 
time ago. Why it happened has long remained to 
be explored. Mr. Donald Read, in this humane, 
learned and sensible book, has set this fascinating 
historical problem at rest once and for all. 

On a hot August noonday in the year 1819, a 
body of cavalry rode down an unarmed and peace- 
able assembly of some 60,000 poor weavers, their 
wives and children, in St. Peter’s Fields, Man- 
chester, killing eleven and injuring some 400. 
Within a week, a Manchester journalist had 
christened the affair ‘Peterloo’ in bitter satire on 
the victory won over the French four years earlier. 
The event caused widespread horror and dismay. 
‘In these things,’ wrote Henry Brougham, ‘I see 
Wellington and a new reign of terror. . . .” But 
this was wrong. The Government of the day, like 
its leader, Lord Liverpool, disliked ‘coming to 
extremities.’ They scorned recourse to anything but 
traditional and lawful means of maintaining order. 
The people who paraded in St. Peter’s Fields were 
not revolutionaries, but distressed working folk 
who had been persuaded that parliamentary re- 
form was the primary condition of their allevia- 
tion. They had come to hear Henry Hunt put their 
case. The villains of the piece—more fools than 
knaves—were ‘the stupid boobies of the Yeoman- 
cavalry,’ and their employers, the local magistracy, 
who were trying to preserve law and order in a 
modern industrial society with resources which 
had barely served in the days of the Spanish 
Armada. 

Mr. Read’s account of the actual. ‘massacre’ is 
the least impressive part of his book. The really 
impressive thing is his excellent analysis of the 
social, economic and religious background of the 
event. Instead of a sharp and simple clash of 
governors and governed, we are shown the all- 
important distinctions of attitude and behaviour 
between spinners and weavers, merchants and 
manufacturers, High Tories and _ reformist 
Pittites, Anglican loyalists and Chapel Radicals. 
We see the Tory loyalists roaring fatuous toasts 
to reaction over their port, and weavers in their 
Union Societies passing solemn resolutions with 
all the callow hopefulness of men trained in Dis- 
senting Chapels, and the younger generation going 
to Sunday School in the white hats of the Radicals 
and wearing lockets enshrining the portrait of 
Henry Hunt instead of the crucifix. 

Indeed, so well has Mr. Read done this essential 
work of putting Peterloo into its historical 
environment, that the horrific event tends to go 
out like a torch in daylight. Likewise, the after- 
math is treated in terms of cautious understate- 
ment. After all, Peterloo was the flashpoint of an 
intensely dramatic story. And at the end Mr. Read 
seems inclined to shuffle off the problem of the 
inner meaning of it all with a pious reference to 
the celebrated historical agnosticism of Sir Lewis 
‘Namier. r- R. J. WHITE 
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ox Ex Eo * Eo * Ei «G« «ox 


C. G. JUNG 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
RELIGION: WEST AND EAST 


Volume XI in the Collected Works contains 
much of Jung’s writing on this theme, including 
Answer to Job in the first part of the book and 
his famous introduction to the J Ching in the 
second part. 42s. net 


THE UNDISCOVERED SELF 


C. G. Jung answers questions raised by the 
present world crisis. The Undiscovered Self may 
well prove to be his most prophetic and his 
most influential book. It is a book of incal-, 
culable importance which will awaken many 
individuals to the new life of the self which he 
has visualised. 10s. 6d. net 


THE UNCONSCIOUS 


A Conceptual Analysis 
A. C. MACINTYRE 


A philosophical study of the concept of un- 
conscious mental . activity, icularly as 
Freud developed it in his oa early 
writing. It is an enquiry seeking to discover 
what it means to assert the existence of the 
Unconscious. Studies in Philosophical Psy- 
chology. Ils, 6d. net 


THE CONCEPT OF 
MOTIVATION 


R. S. PETERS 


This book deals with problems connected with 
explaining human behaviour. The author sorts 
out the main types of ‘why’ questions, examines 
those which are used when a person’s motives 
are called into question and considers various 
contemporary theories of motivation. Studies in 
Philosophical Psychology. 14s, net 


THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


WERNER STARK 


An essay in aid of a deeper understanding of 
the history of ideas. The author gives the gist 
of much of the relevant literature, but shows 
the whole subject in a new light. Inspired by 
the philosophical and sociological principles 
of Max Weber, Dr. Stark tries to show that 
the past view of the sociology of knowledge as 
a search for ideological influences arising from 
social life is an unnecessary and regrettable 
limitation of the science and that it can throw 
as much light on the origins of truth as on the 
origins of error and delusion. 36s. net 


FINGERS POINTING 
TOWARDS THE MOON 


The author seeks to express, in dualistic lan- 
guage, intuitions that were felt to reflect truth, 
to. provide stimuli for wayfarers on the same 
pilgrimage along the Pathless Way. The 
teachings of the Zen masters, of the Buddha, 
of Lao Tzu, of the Upanishads, of Ramana 
Maharshi and of Ouspensky—echoes of all 
these.and many others may be heard here and 
there in this work. 18s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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NEW NOVELS 
Gilt-Edged Bond 


Dr. No. By Ian Fleming. (Jonathan Cape, 13s. 6d.) 
The Blockhouse. By Jean-Paul Clébert. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) 
The Hard Man. By W. J. White. (Jonathan Cape, 
15s.) 
A Season with Mammon. By Martyn Goff. (Put- 
nam, | 5s.) 
I HAVE just been reading a long complaint, in the 
monthly The Twentieth Century, about the un- 
satisfactory tone of Ian Fleming’s novels. The 
author of this complaint, Bernard Bergonzi, 
having remarked that these novels are similar to 
John Buchan’s in subject (spies and pursuits), then 
goes on to say that, whereas Buchan’s books are 
fundamentally decent and do depend on an ethic 
of sorts, Commander Fleming’s tales are without 
any ethical frame of reference and have an 
‘affective superstructure’ of a perverted and anti- 
social nature. Mr. Bergonzi is not only worried 
by obtrusive and savage sexuality, but is also dis- 
mayed by the ‘vulgarity and display’ of the upper- 
class surroundings in which Fleming’s hero, James 
Bond, is so often to be found. How sinister, says 
Mr. Bergonzi, that there seems to be a definite 
taste for all this ‘at what one can only call 
Establishment level.’ 

Now this is a quiet and well-argued article, but 
it does appear to reach a most naive conclusion. 
I mention it here because this type of complaint, 
about Commander Fleming and others, is increas- 
ingly in evidence and has always seemed to me to 
be entirely beside the point. Since when has it 
been remarkable in a work of entertainment 
that it should lack a specific ‘ethical frame of 
reference’? I don’t suggest that any of Fleming’s 
books, least of all the latest one, Dr. No, should 
be left around in the nursery any more than The 
Relapse or Ars Amatoria. What I do suggest is 








From our Spring List 


LUNACY AND LETTERS 
By G. K. Chesterton 12/6 net 


Chesterton was never bored. Neither are we 
when he writes—as only he can—about puns 
and bigots and curious Englishmen, about 
pessimists and door-knockers and all the 
hundred and one things he found strange and 
fascinating. These essays have never before 
appeared in book form. 


GIBBON AND ROME 


By E. J. Oliver 12/6 net 


A study of a cold, self-contained eighteenth- 
century writer who had one great love which 
never faltered. It wasn’t for woman or religion 
or himself or his own time, but for the ‘eternal 
city’—Rome. 


Reprint 


LET DONS DELIGHT 
By Ronald Knox 12/6 net 


‘Ronald Knox’s successive generations of 
dons at Simon Magus through three and a 
half centuries, debating the vexed issues of 
their day in the very accents of the times, 
have delighted readers for almost twenty years 
and are likely to continue to do so.”’ 


The Times Literary Supplement 


SHEED & WARD 




















that Commander Fleming, by reason of his cool 
and analytical intelligence, his informed use of 
technical facts, his plausibility, sense of pace, bril- 
liant descriptive powers and superb imagination, 
provides sheer entertainment such as I, who must 
read many novels, am seldom lucky enough to 
find. It may well be, as Mr. Bergonzi suggests, that 
Fleming's conscious reaction to the dowdiness of 
the Welfare State has induced him to create ficti- 
tious pleasure-domes so splendiferous as to be 
merely vulgar: the menus in Dr. No are a joy to 
read for all that. It may be that James Bond, hero 
of Dr. No and all Fleming’s novels, is indeed the 
super-colossal father-figure of every juvenile 
delinquent that ever there was: he certainly 
‘sends’ me. I venture to suppose that, whether you 
approve of him or not, whether you are a banker, 
a lawyer, a soldier or a turf accountant, he will 
‘send’ you too. Dr. No, for the record, revives the 
apparently dead Bond and packs him off to an 
Island in the Sun, where he is immediately in- 
volved with an interesting child of nature and with 
a paranoiac and very sinister Chinese intellectual. 

Jean-Paul Clébert’s The Blockhouse has re- 
ceived acclaim which I find difficult to understand. 
This is the story, based on fact, of six Frenchmen 
attached to the German Army, who were com- 
pletely sealed off in a blockhouse by a chance 
effect of the Allied bombardment of the Atlantic 
Wall. This particular blockhouse happened to be 
equipped with food and clothes, cigarettes, candles 
and matches, and quantities of wine; but there 
was no water and no way out. The war dis- 
appeared into France, and it was six years before 
the blockhouse was opened up and two survivors 
released, one to die immediately, the other to 
finish his days insane. Now, a situation so neatly 
‘given’ always suggests to me the possibility of a 
conscious literary exercise, and M. Clébert’s re- 
construction would appear to-be just that. His 
description. of the boredom and overdrinking, the 
suicides, the homosexual relationship and the 
subsequent killings, are clever and acceptable. His 
study of mental deterioration is ingenious and 
sustained. But he seems to have a lot of space left 
over for exact and clinical analysis of sheer 
physical nastiness. We all know what will happen 
in six years to corpses embalmed in flour or living 
men who cannot wash and are forced by the cold 
to spend the whole time wrapped in layers of 
decomposing blankets. I am not saying that such 
facts should be omitted or their influence on 
events discounted: I do say that M. Clébert need 
not spend page after page relishing parasites and 
odours, waxing lyrical about the precise composi- 
tion of pustules. His persistence in the matter 
gives added force to the charge that this is a con- 
trived work of literary opportunism, and invites a 
further charge of deliberate scatological per- 
versity. 

The Hard Man is a professional piece of work 
about a Dublin architect who is employed in a 
Government department and gets mixed up in a 
friend’s sharp practice over building permits. 
There is a nicely balanced story of ‘old boy-net’ 
intrigue; there is more than a hint of poetry in 
the descriptions of Dublin and the surrounding 
country; and there are some well-handled if rather 
stock Irish characters—the alcoholic scholar, full 
of gin and lapidary pronouncements, or the ex- 
IRA Senator, blarneying his deceitful way to his 
own slap-up Irish funeral. 

Lastly, Martyn Goff’s A Season with Mammon 
sets out very successfully to build up mystery and 
suspense about an enigmatic film millionaire. The 
whole thing sags hopelessly, however, with the 
boring discovery that the millionaire was kicked 
about at school for being too clever and has 
merely been trying to get his own back ever since. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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People’s General 


The Great Road. By Agnes Smedley. (John Cal- 
der, 35s.) 


Daedalus Returned: Crete 1941. By Baron von der 
Heydte. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 

Soldier Surgeon in Malaya. By Thomas Hamil- 
ton. (Angus and Robertson, 16s.) ; 


The Great Road provides a close study of a 
strange but gifted military leader, General Chu 
Teh, Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army. of China. It also gives a vivid 
account of the war against Japan, of the Long 


- March, that extraordinary transfer of weight by 


the Communists from Kiangsi in Southern China 
right round through Yunnan to Shansi in the 
extreme north, dnd the start of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Chu Teh himself appears as a soldier of great 
character and remarkable versatility. He began as 
a peasant and retained his ability to understand 
the peasants’ point of view. As a commander-in- 
chief who rivalled Wavell in his outside interests, 
he spun, wove, set type, grew and cooked his own 
food, wrote poetry and lectured to his troops on 
strategy and to women’s classes on how to pre- 
serve vegetables. His lust for life even extended to 
learning Western ballroom dancing from the 
authoress of this book. She herself, an American 
journalist working originally for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and later for the British press, was—she 
died in 1950—a strong sympathiser with the Com- 
munist cause. She never became completely 
Communist, however. ‘For years I listened to 
Communists with sympathy ... but I could 
never place my mind and life unquestioningly 
at the disposal of their leaders.’ Her political 
judgments and beliefs aré sometimes unsophisti- 
cated. But the general picture she gives is coherent 
and convincing, and her book is essential to any 
understanding of the true and unique nature of 
the Chinese Communist Revolution. 


Daedalus Returned is an account from the 
German point of view of the airborne invasion 
of Crete, written by Baron von der Heydte, at 
that time a parachutist battalion commander and 
now a university professor of international law. 
The author writes with a little of the masochistic 
self-pity typical of so many German books about 
the Second Word War. Yet he was a humane man 
and in his different way probably as good a leader 
as Chu Teh. He was a romantic and a gentleman, 
who became a regular soldier in 1933 to avoid the 
political situation he could not, as a civilian, hope 
to alter. 


Soldier Surgeon in Malaya deals with the work 
of an Australian casualty clearing station during 
the 1941-42 campaign in Malaya. It serves to 
reinforce the picture of confusion that existed in 
Malaya Command throughout one of the unhap- 
piest campaigns in which British troops have ever 
taken part. A. J. WILSON 


THE appearance here of an illustrated American 
edition of Rodin’s conversations with Paul Gsell, 
now called On Art and Artists, by Auguste Rodin 
(Peter Owen, 50s.), makes this illuminating and 
entertaining book once more available to English 
readers. The great French sculptor was at the 
height of his powers when Gsell visited him, and 
what he then had to say has permanent relevance 
not only to our understanding of his own work 
but also to the art of sculpture generally. It was 
an art that Rodin himself had revivified after a 
century and more of decadence. Although in his 
work he found the dramatic gesture difficult to 
resist, he knew that sculpture was essentially a 
matter of the ‘hole and the lump.’ ALAN BOWNESS 
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Russians Around the Place 


Given to Salt. By M. A. Novomeysky. (Max 
Parrish, 25s.) 

The Russians in Ethiopia. By Czeslaw Jésman. 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 


THERE was a time, thirty years ago, when Mr. 
Novomeysky’s name was well known to students 
of the Parliamentary reports, for the debates on 
the Dead Sea salts concession, to which he was 
the most indefatigable and, eventually, the suc- 
cessful claimant, seemed sometimes as if they 
would go on for ever; the Conservative Member 
for Chelmsford was up and down every few days 
to ask whether he was a Soviet agent as well as 
a Zionist; and even in successfully defending, in 
the Lords, his ability properly to exploit the con- 
cession, the first Lord Birkenhead felt obliged to 
say that the name of Novomeysky was not one 


‘with which I am particularly enamoured or ° 


desire to bear.’ About the only witticism that Mr. 
Novomeysky allows himself in this dull account of 
the negotiations that led, at tedious last, to his 
being granted the concession, is the comment, at 
this point, that Lord Birkenhead had chosen not to 
take as his title his own family name of Smith. 
Mr. Jésman’s lighter account of some much more 
picturesque characters begins with bewhiskered 
Russians, aboard an Austrian steamer, sailing 
into an African harbour near Djibouti in 


1889, and being fired upon by French warships _ 


and thus prevented from competing with 
the Italians for influence in Abyssinia—if that, 
indeed, was their object. Sub-titled ‘an essay in 
futility,’ this slender book, purporting to deal with 
Imperial Russia’s one (supposed) attempt at 
colonisation in Africa, hops about in time if not 
in space, from this ludicrous and not entirely 
coherent episode back to Peter the Great’s Negro, 
who was Pushkin’s ancestor, and from a history 
of the Ethiopian Church to the Italian defeat at 
Adowa in 1896 (which prompts a perceptive aside 
about its profound influence on modern Italian 
history, though none who saw anything of the 
partigiani of the last war would agree that ‘the 
last of the Risorgimento spirit expired there’). 
Amateurs of the oddities of history will find 
some engaging absurdities in these pages—such 
as the Russian medical mission at Addis Ababa 
at the turn of the century, flying the same Red 
Cross symbol that in those days advertised the 
Ethiopian brothels—and also some queer fish like 
the Emperor Menelik [I, merchant-king,  mil- 
lionaire and statesman. The last, and not the least 
rum customer in the list is a bogus Georgian per- 
sonage who was accorded princely honours when 
he turned up in Addis Ababa not long before the 
last war bearing the name of Amiradjibi. Curious 
as his. behaviour was it was not more curious than 
that of our present author who, recording that 
‘after his death it was discovered that he was a 
humble Georgian peasant by origin, born near 
Gori and bearing the name of Djougashvili, gives 
no indication that precisely the same was true of 
the late Joseph Stalin, origin, birthplace, surname 
and all. CYRIL RAY 


Chronic Schizophrenia (Tavistock Publications, 
21s.) is a report on a research project carried out in 
the Glasgow Royal Mental Hospital. The authors 
have been convinced by their study of the prob- 
lem that however obscure the origins and course 
of the disease may be, the prospects for treatment 
are brightening, and could be greatly improved 
by paying more attention to the training and status 
of nurses. Psychiatrists have little time to devote 
to patients as individuals; but in schizophrenia it 
is the individual (not his symptoms) that has to be 
reached—by a constant sympathy and care which 
only the nurse can provide, BRIAN INGLIS 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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Smoking-Sickness 


HEAR that a well-known insurance company 
proposes to grant a 10 per cent. reduction on 
sickness and accident policies to members of the 
National Society of Non-Smokers. This doesn’t 
surprise me, and if I were the managing director 
of the company I would do the same. In the 
first place, it is sensible to link sickness and 
accidents together. Repeated accidents are a 
symptom of sickness—the disorder, accident- 
proneness, which has been quite well studied and 
documented. In sufferers from this disorder the 
impulse. to get into an accident, when it is active, 
operates outside conscious awareness and is thus 
not under control of the ‘self.’ These folk will 
injure themselves, however innocent the environ- 
ment, even to tripping over their own feet or 
shutting a finger in the door. 

In the second place, the heavy smoker is more 
liable to sickness of one kind or another. It 
seems very probable from the evidence that 
heavy smoking and cancer of the lung are asso- 
ciated, though it may not be a simple cause-and- 
effect association. After all, what makes a man 
buy and consume forty cigarettes a day? What 
need is he trying to satisfy? I have often heard 
the compulsive smoker say that he is quite 
sickened by tobacco, yet can’t stop. Might it be 
that behind both the smoking and the lung 
cancer is a third factor—an internal force which 
works in the dark? In some smokers, at any rate, 
there is a vicious-circle reaction—each fag pre- 
disposes to the next. Therapists who use hypnosis 
have told me that the tobacco habit can be broken 
by their method, and I imagine it is the vicious- 
circle smoker who is most» likely to benefit. 
Where smoking is a sign of a more deep-seated 
tension, it will not be easily relinquished. It is, in 
its way, a form of self-injury, like the compul- 


sive accident. 


Travelling this morning from Waterloo to 
Southampton on the SR, I was fascinated, as 
always, by the long vistas of suburbia, that end- 
lessly repeated pattern of identical cubes, like 
cells in a hive. Stephen Taylor gave the illness 
of suburbia a name in the Lancet in, I think, 1938. 
(Twenty years! I don’t feel that much older.) He 
was writing about life in the sprawling new 
estates on the outskirts of cities, where it was 
considered always correct to keep oneself to 
oneself, and where the one-child family and the 
baby car were the height of ambition. Taylor ob- 
served that the physical health of the people was 
fair, but many of them suffered anxiety states 
and spells of depression; and he attributed these 
to boredom, loneliness and a false set of values. 


‘The suburban neurosis,’ he called it: an apt 
title which soon became fashionable. The idea 
of social isolation as a cause of illness was newer 
then; more recently there was David Riesman’s 
study of The Lonely Crowd. During the war, in 
cities at any rate, the isolation, so characteristic 
of the English, broke down under the pressure 
of a universal threat; people in shops, in queues, 
in the Tube, began talking to each other. When 
peace returned the taboo reappeared, but it has 
never been quite so strong as before. 

What happens in suburbia now? In the big 
municipal estates and the new towns do people 
have the feeling of belonging? Or do they sit, 


all in their little cells, inward-turned, ‘telly- 
drugged and pools-drowned’? A team from the 
London School of Hygiene set out to answer these 
questions and to inquire into the forms of illness 
which commuters now are heir to. They made a 
detailed examination of what was going on in: 
one of the out-county estates to the north of 
London. During the year 1953 all the doctors in 
general practice on the estate made records of 
their consultations. As compared with the ex- 
pected average, almost three times as many 
people sought advice about headache. The pro- 
portion for ‘disturbances of sleep’ was four to 
one and for anxiety states about two to one. 
Now, it is true that admission to a housing estate 
is determined in part by medical certificate, but 
certificates. with a psychiatric diagnosis are only 
a fraction of the total; the excess of ‘neurotic’ 
illness cannot be accounted for in this way. Some 
bodily illnesses, too, were more common on the 
estate; for example, duodenal ulcer and asthma 
—both stress disorders, as we would call them 
nowadays. A survey by direct interview showed 
that the self-estimate of ‘nerves’ was 223 per 
1,000, compared with the national figure of 126 
recorded by the Social Survey of Sickness. 

Is this the ‘suburban neurosis’ all over again? 
At first sight, yes; but then these people have 
not had so long to settle in their new homes. 
Perhaps their troubles are the troubles of adapt- 
ing to change. English people are not so restless 
as the New Yorker, who moves his apartment 
every year. What the figures do show clearly is 
that we cannot appraise the significance of illness 
without looking at the setting in which it occurs. 
Man is a social animal. He can isolate himself 
from the group in which he lives, and some 
talented and creative people can do this and live 
fully within themselves; but many must pay.a 
price, in discontent or physical disorder. 

MILES HOWARD 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by van Dijk: 
Q-B 1, threat R-Q B3. 1...R (3)xKt;2QB1 
(set R-B 3). 1... R (S)x Kt; 2 Q-B 4 (set R-Q 4). 
1... KtxKt; 2 Q-B 7 (set Q-K 6). 1... KxKt;: 
2R-QO5. 1...RxRch; 2 KtxR. 1... KtxR; 
2 QxKt. Beautiful problem, with all three mates 
changed after Black self-blocks on Q Kt 4, 
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THE FARCE OF LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


As I have said before, and Major 
Angas before me in his Investment 
for Appreciation, only a fool is 
permanently invested. The wise 
man switches his free capital 
from bonds to equities, from 
equities to cash, as the economic 
scene changes. It seems easy 
enough, but the difficulty is that 
the economic scene in most 
democratic countries changes 
with the political scene and the 
poor investor has to forecast political as well as 
economic trends. This makes it virtually impos- 
sible for anyone in these days to be a long-term 
investor, that is, if we accept Parkinson’s definition 
of that optimist as one who holds his securities 
for longer than an old trade cycle. The maximum 
life of a Parliament is five years and as we all know 
many Parliaments do not last so long, even when 
elected with large majorities. The professional 
managers of investment trusts, pension and other 
funds who describe themselves as long-term in- 
vestors and buy ‘growth’ equities for the ‘long 
pull’ are therefore deceiving themselves. They will 
be forced to become short-term investors by the 
rapidly changing political-economic scene. 
* * * 





This new investment precept, which applies 
even to the United States, where there is very 
little political difference between Republican and 
Democratic parties, has a special significance to- 
day in Great Britain. Here the Opposition not 
only has a different approach to economic and 
monetary problems, but has extensive plans to 
alter the industrial structure. One need not take 
too seriously the old Marxist doctrine of the social- 
isation of all the means of production and dis- 
tribution, which only a few Socialist rebels believe 
in, but the Labour Party as a whole is pledged 
to renationalise the iron and steel industry and 
road transport, and will take powers, if it is re- 
turned to office, to take over any industry which 
it considers necessary. No investor can therefore 
buy or hold steel shares as long-term investments 
and must think twice before he touches any in- 


dustry (chemicals, for example) which was once 
on the Socialist ‘shopping list.’ This explains why 
a share like United Steel can be bought today to 
yield 12,3 per cent. on dividends and 50 per cent. 
on earnings—and why 924 per cent. of the South 
Durham 6 per cent, convertible debenture stock 
was left with the underwriters and fell to 34 dis- 
count on the issue price of 95. As a general elec- 
tion draws near the views of the British investor 
must therefore get shorter and shorter. Those who 
believe that Labour will be beaten will buy steel 
shares in the thousands; those who believe that 
the Conservatives will be beaten will be buying 
dollar shares in the thousands. In fact, under 
another Labour regime British equity shares may 


be expected to fall heavily in anticipation of the , 


bargain generally expected with the trade unions 
under which dividend limitation will be imposed 
to match wage restraint. Later on, of course, when 
the State superannuation fund trustees start to 
buy in the market, equity shares should enjoy a 
good recovery. But.do not these wide and frequent 
fluctuations make nonsense of any long-term 
investment policy? 
= * * 

The impact of the ConServative Government in 
1951 was felt in all security markets because a new 
monetary policy was introduced and Bank rate 
was raised at the start from 2 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. By June of. 1952 old Consols had fallen to 
yield nearly 44 per cent. and industrial shares 
on the Financial Times index about 64 per cent. 
The Conservative victory was, in fact, a classic 
signal for all investors to become uninvested and 
hold cash for about seven months. By the middle 
of 1952 it was sound policy to exchange cash for 
equity shares and to hold them for three years. 
Huge profits would- then have been made. By the 
middle of 1955 it was equally sound policy to get 
back into cash or short-term deposits. All the 
investment signals had turned to red; Bank rate 
was on the rise; the inflation had forced the 
Government into a deflationary policy which was 
to become harsher and harsher; and apart from 
the mad, misleading inflation rise in equities after 
the Suez crisis, it was not until after Bank rate had 
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reached its crisis level of 7 per cent. in September, 
1957, that it became safe to exchange cash or 
deposits for bonds and the gilt-edged market, 
Observe that up to that point, when the Conserva- 
tive Government had held office nearly six years, 
it would have paid the investor to hold cash or 
deposits for periods amounting to over 2} years, 
The longest period for a settled investment policy 
was the three years of the equity share boom. The 
gilt-edged market was only good for 2} years— 
from the middle of 1952 to the autumn of 1954, 
+ oo - 


Some investors are now wondering whether the 
time has come to begin switching from bonds to 
equities. It was right, they say, to sell equities in 
July, 1955, when the differential between the yield 
on old Consols and that on the Financial Times 
index of industrial equities was the negligible one 
of + per cent. But this differential had widened 
again to as much as 2 per cent. at the beginning 
of 1958 and is now 13 per cent. It has never been 
wider than 2 per cent. and has only been so wide 
twice in the past decade. On the face of it, then, 
it should be right to begin switching into equities 
but once again politics intervenes. Has the Eisen- 
hower Government got enough guts and brains to 
end the American recession by adequate pump- 
priming and tax remissions? Has the Macmillan 
Government enough support and self-confidence 
to stay in office for another eighteen months? Ask 
Taper—don’t ask me! 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


Tue local authorities were not slow to take 
advantage of the lower Bank rate. Hull and Swan- 
sea are raising £3 million each this week in 5} per 
cent. stock 1976-78 at 98. The recent heavy 
demand for the 6 per cent. issues, which I have 
constantly advised investors to buy while they 
could on a 6 per cent. yield basis, had prepared 
the way for these lower coupons, the yield on 
which is £5 17s. 3d. per cent. The gilt-edged 
market seems to be taking them in its stride and 
is quietly beginning to discount the next reduc- 
tion in Bank rate, which is expected to be 4 per 
cent. to 54 per cent. The Governor of the Bank, 
speaking recently at a trade dinner, said that ‘the 
authorities must not allow themselves to be 
inhibited by psychological fears from moving the 
rate downwards when a decrease is justified on 
merits.’ Whatever that cryptic remark may have 
meant, the market is more confident and is look- 
ing to the Budget for its next point of support. The 
latest Treasury bulletin encouraged optimism, 
being loud in praise of our industrial achieve- 
ments. It might have added that while we are a 
first-class industrial power we are still running 
a third-class financial system. 
* - 7 

My recommendation of chemical shares last 
week was made before the dividend announce- 
ment of IMPERIAL CHEMICAL. The 2-point rise to 
12 per cent. was 1 per cent. more than the market 
anticipated and the 50 per cent. scrip bonus was 
quite unexpected. The increase in sales—6} per 
cent.—was maintained in the second half of the 
year, profit margins were only slightly narrowed 
and the increase in net profits amounted to 9 per 
cent. Equity earnings worked out at 31 per cent., 
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covering the new dividend over 24 times. The 
shares rose 3s. to 43s. 6d. and on this basis yield 
over 54 per cent., which is still, I think, attrac- 
tive. Another excellent dividend and bonus an- 
nouncement came from the BEECHAM group— 
one-for-one in shares and a final of 9 per cent. on 
the increased capital, making a total of 40 per 
cent. against 324 per cent. The shares rose 3s. to 
32s. 9d., at which they yield nearly 6 per cent. 
Beecham’s have obviously been getting good sales 
results from their TV advertising, which was 
heavy enough to account for 25 per cent. of the 


“total TV advertising revenue in the six months 
to September last. It cost them £1,150,000. 
} 4 


* * 


At this pre-Budget season of the year it is 
usual to hear of cinemas being closed and film 
productions cancelled. This is done to impress the 
Chancellor with the trade need to abolish the 
entertainments tax, but this year the Government 
is not averse to seeing a much smaller cinema 
industry. The ABC group has just closed down 
eight more cinemas, which, if it lessens the fall 
in profits, must be a ‘bull’ point. The parent com- 
pany—ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURES—is, how- 
ever, in the fortunate position where the rise in 
its profits from television much more than offsets 
the fall in its profits from cinemas. It is providing 
the weekend ITV programmes for the Midlands, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and for the first year to 
March, 1957, a gross revenue of £3 million pro- 
duced only a profit of £300,000. But for the year 
ending March, 1958, its gross television revenue 
is estimated at 5.8 million and its net profit at £2 
million. This would be equivalent to nearly 65 per 
cent. on the ABP equity. Even if the cinema earn- 
ings fell to 20 per cent. this would give total earn- 


_ ings of 85 per cent., so that the 5s. shares at 19s. 


would give an earnings yield of 22 per cenit. com- 
pared with a current dividend yield of 5} per cent. 
In another two years its earnings from ITV are 
estimated to rise by 50 per cent. These calculations 
I take from an expert and well-produced report 
issued by a leading firm of brokers. If the BBC 
estimate of 12 million television sets by 1962 is 
correct (representing a viewing audience of 36 
million) these calculations would be constructive. 
For the time being ABP shares, after their steep 
rise from a ‘low’ last year of 9s., seem to be high 
enough, but on the showing of this broker’s report 
they are still the cheapest way of buying an invest- 
ment in ITV. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 





ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 
3ist MARCH, 1958 


SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. 
(Abridged) 


Tue 105th Annual Meeting of the members of the 
Halifax Building Society was held in Halifax on the 
3ist March, 1958, the President, Mr. Algernon 
Denham, J.P., presiding. 

In his review of the year the President stated :— 

The year has presented a number of problems in- 
cluding an abnormal demand for mortgages, a wide 
fluctuation in the value of our liquid funds and a 
comprehensive revision of our Rules. 

We have also experienced another national finan- 
cial crisis, culminating in September last with an in- 
crease in the Bank Rate to 7%. That such a drastic 
increase was necessary to restore confidence in ster- 
ling, arrest the flight from the £ and retard a con- 
tinuing inflationary spiral is beyond challenge. It 
is equally clear that, with greater courage and fore- 
sight in government, the circumstances necessitating 
such a stern corrective would never have arisen. 

Gross receipts from investors in the year under 

review at £85.3 million are a record for the Society 
by a handsome margin and although withdrawals by 
investors increased from £469 million to £50.2 
million this figure is a smaller percentage of our in- 
vestment balances than we have experienced for many 
years. 
We lent during the year £66,674,883, an increase 
of £20,546,318 over the previous year. This we re- 
gard as no mean performance and since the year-end 
our lending has continued at a similar high level. 

In recent years the annual bonus on subscription 
shares has with a few exceptions been 4%. A bonus 
has the disadvantage from the investor’s point of 
view that it can only be paid after the results for 
the year are known and the investor who withdraws 
his shares before the 3ist January in any year loses 
the bonus. The Board has therefore decided that as 
from ist February, 1958, the preferential yield long 
given to holders of subscription shares and matured 
subscription shares shall be by way of additional in- 
terest and the bonus discontinued. Accordingly the 
interest payable on these shares from that date will 
be 33% so that the current yield to these members 
is unchanged. 

Turning to the balance sheet you will find that 








The Halifax Building Society— Cont. 


important change provides that a postal ballot of all 
members may be taken in the event of a contested 
election of Directors and on other matters of im- 
portance. 

The new Rent Act came into force in July last 
and has since become a cockpit of political 
manoeuvre. Rent restriction over the years, whilst 
rightly giving protection to tenants during a period 
of acute housing shortage, created substantial hard- 
ships for property owners whose rents were pegged 
on a basis which paid no regard: to the increasing 
cost of repairs. 

By permitting increases in rents, the new Act has 
remedied this defect and it is much to be desired 
that landlords, with their justifiably increased income, 
will shoulder their responsibilities for upkeep and 
repairs. 

We are told that on a change of Goverriment 
priority will be given to a measure involving the 
nationalisation of tenanted houses. The majority of 
these houses will fall into the category of pre-1914 
properties and it would, in my view, be a great dis- 
service to the State if, by nationalising this class of 
property, the Government were to perpetuate their 
occupation on a rental basis rather than encourage 
their purchase for owner occupation with resultant 
benefits not only to the properties but to the 
community as a whole. 





in accordance with custom we have made it fully 
informative and I have no hesitation in commending 
it as worthy of your study. 

During the year the assets increased from £297 
million to £344 million. While growth is not the 
only yardstick by which success should be 


«measured nevertheless we regard this accretion of - 


assets as an impressive mark of public confidence. 
With the substantial growth in assets the main- 
tenance of our liquidity ratio at last year’s figure of 
17.9% has involved a considerable addition to our 
investment holdings which have risen by £8.3 million 
to a total of £61.5 million. 
Our reserves are the measure of our financial 
strength. Traditionally the purpose of reserves is 
» primarily to give confidence to the investor and, 
secondly, to provide a fund to meet any losses we 
might sustain on our mortgage securities. Today it 
would appear that the main object. of reserves 
-is to act as a hedge against the depreciation in our 
holdings in British Government Securities. During 
the year the reserves were increased by £418,000 after 
our British Government Securities had been written 
down by £343,000 and now stand at a total figure of 
£13,012,172. 
A year ago I indicated that your Board contem- 
' plated the recommendation of changes in the Rules 
of the Society. They had not been revised since 1940 
when the total assets were £129 million. The most 


(Continued in previous column) 
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KUALA KANGSAR 
PLANTATIONS 


Tre thirty-first annual general meeting of Kuala 
Kangsar Plantations Limited was held on March 26 
in London, Mr. A. R. Scott, C.A. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


Out of an area planted in ruober totalling 3,526 
acres we have replanted no less than 1,900 acres or 
54%, with high yielding stocks since the end of the 
war in Malaya: A considerable part of this area is 
now in full bearing and yielding over 1,000 Ib. per 
acre. Our foreshadowed replanting in future will en- 
able us to replace the remaining old seedling rubber 
by 1962. In a space of less than two decades we shall 
then haye replaced the Company's old seedling rub- 
ber with high yielding stock—an achievement of 
which I think we can be well proud. 

The crop has again showed a considerable advance 
at 1,637,000 Ib. as compared with 1,408,000 Ib. har- 
vested “iff the previous year. This large advance in 
crop results from more intensive tapping methods 
being employed, and to the fact that we are now 
reaping the benefit of our replanting policy in that 
substantial areas of high yielding rubber are gradually 
being brought into bearing. 

For the current year I anticipate a further substan- 
tial increase in crop, and for the first four months of 
the current season the crop totals 653,900 Ib. com- 
pared with 555,400 Ib. harvested for the same four 
months in the previous year. 


I have every confidence in its future and believe 
that the results for the current year will prove 
satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


¢ 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


Tue annual general meeting of Ericsson Telephones 
Limited was held on March 28 in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, G.C.V.O. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: It is with pleasure 
that your.directors meet you with another satisfactory 
report. The year commenced with a good order book 
and business subsequently received enabled us to 
maintain a high level ef production throughout the 
year. Turnover from the factories was up by 12 per 
cent., but operating costs were higher, due primarily 
to a substantial increase in our weekly wage bill. 

Last year I told you of the considerable improve- 
ments and extensions we were carrying out at our 
main factory at Beeston. Some of these were com- 
pleted and brought into service during the year and 
contributed to the greater volume of production. 

The U.K. must maintain a steadily expanding 
export of manufactured goods and we at Ericsson’s 
get considerable satisfaction from our own contribu- 
tion to these export efforts. As for some years past, 
nearly half of our total production was sold overseas. 
The reputation which the company has built up 
abroad over the past half century is proving most 
valuable. 

Referring to the accounts, we have a trading profit 
of £1,251,112 against £1,414,061 in 1956 which was 
a record year. Taxation continues to be a heavy bur- 
den on industry; in our case it takes over 53 per cent. 
of our trading profit. There is no question that this 
restricts the full development and expansion of pro- 
gressive businesses, and an easing of this load would 
help to solve many of our present-day problems. 

We have started the present year with a good order 
book. This is fortunate because there are indications 
of recession in world trade and any further curtail- 
ment of P.O, orders must react unfavourably upon 
export prices. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend of 
10 per cent. free of tax, on the enlarged Ordinary 
Stock, amounting to £200,012, was approved. 

















Easter Acrostic 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 422 
Report by Plain Jane 





THE SPECTATOR, APRIL 4, 1958 


The usual prize-money was offered for an acrosiic poem with the initial lights forming the word ‘Easter’ and the end lights ‘Sunday.’ 


WHEN I set this competition I little suspected that 
it would, in the last resort, resolve itself almost 
solely into a test in prosody. James Fidgen rightly 
remarks that it was very difficult to do well. In 
other competitions the adjudicator must balance 
humour, poetry, originality, choice of subject, and 
other factors. Here the subject seldom varied; the 
difficulty lay in what seemed at first sight to be 
the impossibility of rhyming. And here it was that 
a remarkably large number of competitors showed 
a high degree of technical skill. 


Some simply chose blank verse : 


Especial day! New born the ‘land -rejoiceS 
And bids the Lenten dolour swift adieU! 
Silver the willow, white the cherry’s burdeN 
The joyous flood of springtime sets the mooD. 
Etched in a golden haze the woodland vistA 
Re-echoes Easter bells across the valleY. 


(E. TIMPERLEY) 


Also I. M. R. who produced the magnificently 
resonant line: 


Treading alone the caverns of the dead. 


Russell Edwards, to whom I award a first prize of 
three guineas, used a subtle vowel-rhyme like that 
in Dylan Thomas’s ‘Poem in October’: 


Encrowned with wounding thorns about Thy browS. 
Abject, despiséd, thrice denied wert ThoU, 
Saviour, who bled to wash away our siN. 
Triumphant now, speak in the fire and WinD, 
Extend Thy sway o’er Heaven and earth and seA, 
Ris’n, Lord, this day, new-crowned in majestY. 


G. P. Allen rhymed the beginning of the line, after 
the recipe of Thomas Hood for ‘rhymed blank 
verse’: 


Extend, O Lord, Thy saving grace to uS; 

Amend the purpose of our lives, for ThoU— 

Suspended on the cross and nailed thereoN— 

Transcended death for us for whom Thou dieD, 

Expend us in Thy service is our pleA, 
‘ Re-rend the tomb—to life Thou are the keY. 


P. W. R. Foot, ‘Bird’ and Joyce Johnson were 
‘among those who used internal rhyme. The in- 
genuity of this, combined with the humorousness 
of her idea, leads me to award a guinea to the last- 
named: 


Easter Sunday—that’s the time for mad, mad hatS 
And mad, mad women who, ’neath brim and 
ribbon’d choU 


Simper and pose and grin to get their pictures iN 
The glossies. I contend straw serves a better enD 
Entwined in mane of bay. Ask any ARA 
Rosettes and ribbons—they look best on horse 
and draY. 
(JOYCE JOHNSON) 


Patrick Criswell relied on continuous enjambe- 
ment; G. R. Smith achieved by writing in dimeter 
a light os -like effect : 


Easter bonnetS 
And hats de WatteaU 
Strikingly adorN 
The Easter maiD. 
Edging of primulA 
Reflecting her beautY. 


The meditative reminiscences of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen in her old age are admirably suggested by 
the disjointed style of Gwyneth M. F. Tait: 


THE OLD WoMAN SPEAKS 


Emerald was the dew-bright grasS . 
AsIsawTI'lltelltoyoU. . 
Strangers they were, the fine young meN, 
Tall and fair, not like the deaD. 
Even now I see them there, old as I am in 
MagdalA. 
. . ‘Risen. He is risen’ they said . . . 
said to me ‘MarY.’ 


but He 


I suspect Barbara Roe and W. G. Daish of 
choosing their subjects to suit the rhyme, rather 
than vice versa, and all credit to them for it. The 
former affects the gastronome: 


Eating is my chief pastime. Escargots 
Are best as served up at the Vieux Morceau. 


W. G. Daish apostrophises the North Wind: 


Suffice to say, we don’t want snow or rain 
To blue our dose and brig back co’ds agaid. 


G. H. Baxter has a rendezvous with his ‘chérie 
francaise’ : 


Spring seems to me so good—to you ‘c’est bon’; 
‘Tell me if fond your heart is?’—‘Oui, a fond.’ 


V. R. Ormerod and H. Hardman wrote entirely 
in French. To the latter I award another guinea: 


En temps de sa jeunesse il venait 4 ces flotS, 
Avant de sombrer sous l’orage du tombeaU. 
Si intrépide, lui, si plein de vierge élaN, 
Tel il déchut, hélas, cet amiral du granD— 
Eh bien—du grand réveil, du grand Vice-VersA, 
Rebut glorifié, et invincible roy. 


I did not feel that J. H. Prynne’ s entry, ‘In the 
manner of George Herbert,’ had the homeliness 
of imagery which one would expect from the 
Jacobean poet; also Herbert would‘surely have 
rhymed the parallel tercets; but it is worth print- 
ing in its own right : 


Each day my vex’d heart cri’d whole streames of teareS 
At thinking how by Thine owne children ThoU 
Should’st have been rudely slaiN; 

Then, even as I pin’d, a Heavnly HanD 
Eas’d my hot teares, as streames which finde the seA: 
‘Rejoice, I am ris’n todaY.” 


And lastly, to be hyper-pedantic,, comes. the 
Dactylic Pentameter Catalectic of R. Kennard 
Davis who has the last guinea : 


Early they came in the glimmer of dawn with 
their spiceS, 
(All they could give to Thy crucified body, O-JesU!) 

Saw the stone gone, heard the words of the 

wonder outspokeN, 

Telling of life from the dead, of the darkness 
defeateD. 

Ended the night, we uplift with the dawn our 
9 HosannA! 

Rise in our hearts, O Redeemer, and shine in 
Thy glorY! 


Commendations to all the above named, as also 
to William Hayden, Mrs. Margot Crosse, who 
was one of the six submitting real acrostic puzzles, 
and P. M., whose art always conceals art: 


Eggs, so alike, contain such varied hopeS. 
Ant-eater, platypus, snake, swan, emU, 
Seals in the shell a life-spark, each its owN: 
Take, Lord, my soul—this egg alas! grown colD, 
Enfold and warm it, nourish it with MannA, 
Revive its germ of immortalitY. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 425 
Set by Leslie Johnson 


Some while ago a paragraph in a newspaper 
began: ‘There is still no news of the party of Jews 
that left Portobello on Sunday. A prize of six 
guineas, which may be divided, is offered for the 
most convincingly sustained current news-item in 
accidental rhymed verse. Limit: 50 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
425,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 15. 
Results on April 25. 





ACROSS 
1 iy Gham hives rather poor beee(7). 
§ Dorothy brisks up when about all 
in! (7) : 
9 Have a look at the damage; it’s 
enough to make you writhe (7). 
10 Begone, Fury! You are atrocious 


# Early rocket designer (10). 
2 ‘Oh, —— upon our wedding’ 
(Housman) (4). 

13 The colonel’s reached the height 


27 And finally, 
_— (7) 


come down (5 


down low (6, 


14 (hoist situation is need for a 
flower (4-2-1-4). F 

17 Dramatic wit, we hear, is on—at 6 
fixed times, no doubt (5, 

19 ‘How —— and bad and mad it 
was—But sneny how it was sweet!’ 
(Browning) G) 

20 Cycles for little brothers ? (4) 

22 Carnation is indicated for a win, 


encouraging (9 


cross (5): 


beside the Shalimar? (4-6) 
26 Doge and Son from Byron (7). for 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century’ 
will be awarded to the senders 
soened ou April 15. Address . 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 986 


hopes 
Or back to Mildred in France? 

(7) 
29 Make.haste, but obviously not to 


DOWN 


1 Softly does it! (5) 
2 Where the “or tree do lean 


3 It’s Chioe, Pa somewhat dated 


( 
4 Posed in lustrous fabric (5). 
5 For the doctor, one ring. It’s 


aa stood in a amid the alien 
7 TI let fali a broken tear when I’m 


8 Fed up about the archer (9). 
13 Is in the bag ar do we t the 
e | 


15 Sixth form ap ly fh quality 


f ne . The Close, 
the first two correct solutions 
No, 986, 99 Gower St., Leadon, WC1. Punuvictan Wolo 


“Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on April 18 

the bored 16 There’s no zest in a drink taken 
with indolence (9). 

18 Irons, i.e., might indeed produce 
this effect (7). 

21 ‘Now folds the lily all her sweet- 
ness - And slips into the —— 
of the lake’ (Tennyson) (5). 

23 Jack’s the boy for this boat (5). 

24 No rain in the stratosphere? 
That’ 's enough of that.(3, 2). 

—— and ——, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever an 
aye?’ (Arnold) (4) 








SOLUTION OF 984 
ACROSS,—1. Stanhope. 5 Owns up. 
Tapering. 10 Agnail. 12 Runners. -13 
Amateur. 14. Stall-holders. 17 Constrain- 
ing. 22 Tartini. 23 Bugloss. 24 Hoists. 
25 Flat-race, 26 Doyens. 27 Demyship. 
DOWN,—1 Saturn. 2 Alpine. 3 Harvest. 

‘dgtail, 7 Sea: Fever, 
: belle. 15 eng 
16 Enormity, 18’ Tristan;..19 Nightly. 
Potash. 21 Asleep. 
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Classified advertisements. must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line-averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classi Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
FEDERAL BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. Vacan- 
cice-News Services. Applications ate invited 
from experieneed journalists for the’ post of 
Head ef the News Scrvice of the newly formed 
Fegecal Broadcasting Cae of Rhodesia 


sckaaibae Gb quaiiinetionn nt Se au s6ene Set 
jes than £1,800 per annum. Applications are also 
invited for other posts in the News Division in 
scales between £1,000 and £1,800 per annum. 


Anplieations. with full details ef qualifications , 
should reaeh the 


and experience 


Administration, P.O 4 
Southern Risodesia, by 25th April. Selected can- 
didates will be ae in London by 
BD 1 during the first half of ae 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W 
(aimest facing Charing Cross Station). Al? shee 
siaff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Dupticating, TEM. 
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nervous disorders. to Thurs. SPEC. 3901 
IF A BLACK CAT crosses Path that means 
k. If a glass of 


























EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


HEAL’S 1958 DESIGNS. An exhibition of new 
designs showing the latest 





subseription includes 
—Write aun literature (if aged under 65) to: 
mited Provident Association, sy 
re Bssex Street, eet, London, W.C. 





rends in 
Write for catalogue.—HEAL’S, 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. MUSeum 1666. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Strect, W.}. 
Paintings by LUGIAN FREUD. Drawings by 
MARCEL FRISHMAN, 25th March until 12th 
April. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES, Later works. 
Jack B. Yeats. Daily 9.30-6. Saturdays 9.30-1.— 
2 Cork Street, W.T. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Robert 
Colquhoun: retrospective 1946-58. Weekdays, 
N-6; Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. 

“h to Tth — 2 inctusiwe, Admission sec. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 














‘SPECTATOR* COSTAL SUmsCainmaur cases. 
ing their address showld send their new address 
to the Subseription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 33 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 720. 








. “‘WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 


and always, Put one under cach pot—5 for Ms., 
11 for 20.—HARRODS Hert. Dept. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
ing vacancies and men and women scck- 








THEATRE 


WONESCO, ‘The Picture.” English Premiere. 
— Theatre, E.1, April 9, 10. BM, 12, 
§ p.m. 








PERSONAL 





A SICK ELERGYMAN or bis family can have © 


every care and attention at St. Luke's: Nussing 
Home for the Clergy. Not State aided. Funds 
urgently needed.—Please send a gift to 14 Fitz- 
roy Square, Londen, W.4. 

A TOBACCO with a reputation, 

Tom Long of course—no hesitation. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 











ing for publication the same week For rates,- 


refer to the head of the first column. 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, supcr quality, direct 
from factory. Save ££4s. Send today.— Baldwin's 
Ladders, Risca, Mon. 

BED-WETTING can be stopped by wonderful 
new method as discussed on B.B:C. Tetevision. 
Free information, write to Enurex Ce., 119 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT (8421). Poor boy (15), still 
in hospital, and will come home to sharing a 
bed. Widowed mother, herself in poer bealth, 
worries about these conditiens, and needs grants 
for bed, bedding, and visiting fares. Please help 
us to care for him. Jewellery weleomed. — 
National Society for — Relief, Appeal G.7, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W. 

CARDS and ae printed with address, 
ete. Send stp. for samples & prices . Vernon, 
72 Station Read, Hadficid, nr, ne. Mi inchester. 
‘ENCORE, If your. spec copy this exciting 
magazine has not arrived, please write again as 
- 25 Howland St., W.1, destroyed some 
mail. 




















WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE CHURCH? 
‘PRISM,’ 

the new Anglican monthly, brings out its 
April number with seven articles a church. 
men on. “What's Wrong with the of 
Seppee? They say—the Establishment, faulty 

old-school-tie-ism, neglect ‘of the 
laity, keeping oo mammon. ‘fhe answer 




















mercial, General Cert. ef Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and‘er advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, of call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, B.C.4 ° 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.CC., est, 1887, prepares students, by post for 
Genera} Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 








Faculty sagpbenents or gc yy + 4 to Degree), 
B.Sc.dEcon.), - 


GA. 


External 
LL.B., at op and Diplomas. 4 ‘hiso tor G.C-E. (all 
‘eachers’ Diplomas. 


eee 





: History 
Prospectus Deze daa D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. 
Director of Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 








ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, gr 
DIGANSHIRE, The 132nd Session opens 
October 10, 1958. Davids Coliese is a resi 


dential granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters, —— 
Courses in Theology, Ciassics, Ancient Hittory 
and Lite: Medern Sisneey, Welsh 
English, Ma ics and Philosophy; and an 

integrated Pass Degree Course. The 
attached Burgess Hall is open to 


& 


graduates. facilities are 

for overseas .students. Inclusive fees are about 
£190 per annum, and a limited number of places 
afe stili available for the 1958-1959 Session. 
Fer entrance regulations apply te the Principal. 


ST. TAL COLLEGE. 





College, 59-62 
South Mohon Sireet, W.t. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


Continued Overleaf 


-“The Word of God . . . without a 
blow hath disseminated itself through 
the whole earth.” 


({RELIGIO MEDICI, 1643) 








When Sir Thomas Browne, Physician of Norwich, thus 
wrote, his claim was more prophetic than factual. Only since 
the foundation of the Bible Society in 1804—midway between 
Browne’s time and our own—have his words been literally 
fulfilled. Last year ten million copies of Scripture were sent 
out by this Society, in 844 languages, “without a blow . . . 
through the whole earth.” 


The Bible. Society would undoubtedly have numbered Sir 
Thomas Browne among its most generous subscribers, had 
it existed in his day. So typical an Englishman cannot fail to 
have his modern counterparts, to whose generosity the Society 
appeals with confidence in 1958. 


Further information from 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 











AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 











PHILOSOPHY 


The Journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy (14 Gordon Square WC) 
Edited by H. B. Acton 


Vol. XXXII, No. 125 April 1958 
ii ws CONTENTS eid aes 
io and the New Philosophy Meyrick H. Carré 
The of Beliefs L. ere 
Judgements Peter Glasse 
Generalization in the Philosophy of Art wi ‘ 3. Kemp 
Discussion: Macintyre on Morality iti i 
The Theory of Art ; ae + nat 


New Books, Institute Notes and Notices 





Pubtished-quarterly by 
Macmillan & Co LidLondon WC2 Price 6s net 
} 268 post free. Members of the Institute receive the 








Annual Subseription 
Journal without charge by virtue of their subscription of £t 10s annually. 
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LITER A RY 

YOU'VE always meant to write. Don’t let the 
time slip by. The LSJ, founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by post for nearly 40 years with an unmatchéd 
record of successes. New edition of “Writing 
for the Press’ free from : 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London School of Journalism, 

19 Hertford Street. W.1. 
GRO. 8250 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ tota! published price, plus 
1s. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 


FICTION AND NON-FICTION. ™ MSS. ‘read 
without charge. Usual terms for Revision (if 
necessary) and submission to Publishers.—Box 
1859. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for 3 you. 
No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers, FREE, R.2 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.’ from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

‘SPECTATOR’ INDEX. The full alphabetical 
index of contents and contributors to Velume 199 
of the ‘Spectator’ (July-December, 1957) is now 
available, Orders and a remittance of 5s, per 
copy should be sent to: The Sales Manager, 
The _ Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1 


STORIES “WANTED ~ by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to: Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professiona! Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 


THE PALL “MALL ‘PRESS, . Political Publishing 
of high quality.—Write for Spring List to 123 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today (or phone 
KNI. 7769) for free 24-page booklet, which des- 
cribes the openings for new writers... 
reveals that you cam make extra income by 
writing, wherever you live . . . shows that R.1. 
students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 
tions—a record without parallel—and that many 
earn while fearning.—Regeat Institute (Dept. 
85Z), Palace Gate, London, 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING and all sec- 
retarial services. Circulars prepared and des- 
patched. Dictation by telephone. — Apollo 
Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. MAY fair 5091. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 48. — E. R. 
Jennings. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 








TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day. emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hour duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overn'ght Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER. 1067-9). 
TYPING MSS. @ THESES. 2s. 6d. 1,000— 
Dorothy Crofts, 74 Woodland Street, E.8. 


YOUR MSS. constructively criticised, revised by 
publisher's readers, translator, author, broad- 
caster, TV script writer with first-hand know- 
ledge of market. Agents. Queries, MSS. to 
Writers’ Advisory Bureau, 71A Fellows Rd., 
London, abi 











SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON -_ DULL MEALS, Pure Guatemala 
Honey. 7 Ib. drums, 28s. post paid: —SHILLING 
ona CO. LTD., 16 Patipot Lane, London, 








BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post 
paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d. 
c.w.o. Cash refunded if not delighted. Send 
also for our price list of Continental and 

Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 


DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FUDGE freshly 
made to order, Chocolate, vanilla, walnut 
flavours, 6s. per Ib. post free.—Box 1878. 


QUILTED 
material remnants 


minimum 5 yds., 36” varied shades 
worth double 
THE QUILT SHOP 
5 CRITERION PARADE, HIGH ROAD, N.17 
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= HER BIRTHDAY. LAYVAL DOLLS’ 
IRESSES, the most elegant in dolls’ wear. 
pone from 11 Belford men. Edinburgh. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen ee of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
= Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern 
reland. 











RESTAURANTS 


L’EPICURE RESTAURANT OF SOHO. Well 
known to connoisseurs of Good Food and Winc. 
GERrard 2829. 








THE COCK TAVERN, 
27 GREAT PORTLAND ST., 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 
Lounge Bar ilable for Meeti and 
Private Parties. 
Suppers, Dianers, Running Buffet 
by arrangement. 
Mr. S. H, Evans. Tel.: LANGHAM 1585. 








<= 


ACCOMMODATION 


HAVE YOU A VACANCY in your London 
Flat? Or do you Share a Flat?— 
— =, Shate-AcFlat, 17 175 Piccadillyscath floor). 














WANTED 


HOUSE OR COTTAGE WANTED for part of 
August or September. Three bedrooms. Must be 
near sea.—Apply Peter Mell, the ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 











HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. = Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A, 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 


OUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
tive food. 
; July/Aug. 10-12 gns. 
FOLKESTONE. Horse Shoe House. 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental! food, Weeks, days. 














NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cai . in beautify 
surroundings; excellent for . climt 
ing or touring Highlands. 
Self-contained suites, private sittingtooma 
h. & c. all bedrooms. 
Own croquet and putting. Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Fully licensed 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Smaii Guest How 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restfy 
holiday. Early bookings advisable B 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong. Chipping 
Campden. 
SHANKLIN 2009. Katrick Private Hot, 
Highly commended for good food. H. & ¢ 
Interior mattresses, Television. Free car park, 
6 ans, to 8 gns. S.a.c. 
SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an attractive 1%) 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley abow 
Montreux. Wonderful views, walks and flowen, 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New téléfériqu, 
Private car tours.. Every comfort, excellen 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms. ‘Details: Mt. and Mn 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone. Hotel-Chalet Bog 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 


WEST SUSSEX. Abingwocth Hall, near Sto. 
tington. Hols. or Several ground 
floor bedrooms. Tele Unticensed. 




















HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VELLAGE INNS, F 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain's coast and country, 5s; Postage 4d.~ 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY, 


“EN FAMILLE” 


are pleased to announce their 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
to No, 1 New ee 


REGent 
Write for particulars of the special Groups 
visiting our Host-Family Centres in Austria 
and Italy or of individual arrangemens 
enabling you to spend your holiday in the 
interesting friendly atmosphere of a privat 


family. 
MADEIRA HOLIDAY 
AT NEW LOW FARE 


£59 RETURN 
from April 18. (£61. mid-July to mid-Sept.), 
An island holiday with Scenery’ of unfor- 
gecttable grandeur Bathing,- boating, swine 
ming, fishing. Excellent food and wine. 
Madcira is different ! 


ITALIAN ptt ge 
The only direct air to the coast 
(SANTA MARGHERITA). E Every Sat. from 
May 17th Sat. and Sun. m June 2ist. 
Full details from your Travel Agent, or 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 


OVERSTRAND. Norfolk. Sea and Country, 
Riding and Golf near Danum House, 




















His Future 


like 4,500 other boys and girls 
in our care (including spastics, 


diabetics and maladjusted) 
depends or YOUR HELP 


74,000 Children already provided for 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 

NOT STATE SUPPORTED 

DONATIONS & LEGACIES 
grate ully received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(former'ty WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.I1 








SUPREMELY HELPFUL 
BOOKS 


By DR. MARIE STOPES 
‘Married Love’ (26th Ed.), 7s. 6d. 
“Change of Life in Men and Women,” 7s. 6d. 

mtraception.” Pp. 491. 42s. 

Complete Medical Text. Illustrated. 
Sleep,’ 10s. 
‘Birth Control Today.’ 7s. 6d. 

From all Booksellers. 
If there is any difficulty or delay in obtaining 
any of these books please write direct to the 
author, DR. MARIE STOPES, at her FREE 
Clinic, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.1 











FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3111 














contains only one copy 





Binding the Spectator 


Arrangements are being made to supply 

WIRETYPE BINDERS for binding 

the Spectator at home. Each binder will 

have the title blocked in gold on the spine and will hold twenty-six 
copies. The charge will be 17s. 6d. each, including postage. 

@ WIRETYPE BINDERS are specially designed for filing con- 


secutive issues of the Spectator. Fully bound, they have the 
appearance of permanent binding. 


@ Single copies can be added or removed with great ease. 


@ The flexible spine, tightened by means of internal straps, ensures 
that the front and back boards lie parallel even when the Binder 


@ WIRETYPE BINDERS open absolutely flat, thus permitting 
all matter to be read at sight. 


Readers who wish to order a Binder are requested to send a postcard 
(remittances are not yet required) to 


The Sales Manager, 
The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


at Home 
oe 
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Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privi 
EUSton =, M4: in Great Britain by Gate & 


authorised at the New York, NY 


: 50s. per annum (52 weeks). Airc Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue 


P eg Fc ae 
DEN Ltp., 28 Craven Stree’, oom baw LA at the Sa 


cage by THE Y agg od Lrtp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
Aldershot.” Subscription Rate by surface mail to ony, samen in the 


24d.; 4 ht (Canadian Magazine Post), id.—Friday, April 4 
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